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German roads will get you 
tftere - even If nostalgia Is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why npt call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings In 
which ogr great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes Irt , 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background, \ 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen. 
Where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played i 
such dreadful musio that It put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron MQnchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tal$ Route be yogr guide. . 
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1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, home of 
MQnchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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issue, warns 



jhctilor Helmut Schmidt has told a 
conference In San Frnnclsco thgt the 
lm pipeline dispute was a family afr 
ilM should not be dramatised. “I am 
nljsiinl that there Is not going to bo a 
jute ip ilie Atlantic Alliance,” he said. 


m Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
has referred to the squabbles bet- 
sn Europe and America as an inter¬ 
im]: incident of middling serious- 

3. 

lti French, .especially Foreign Mi- 
» Claude.Cheysson, even see signs 
iprogressive purling of the ways. 

So It is time to agree on where the 
ifntnees nro, It is in their contrasting 
m on what the Europcuns still refer 
w detente. 

h 1972 President Nixon reached so- 
igreement with Mr Rrezhnev on 
that were to govern relations 
the United States nnd the So- 
Von.' 

to forestall nuclear war 
fsnpferpowere submitting to u 
cbdeofbehavlour. 

order to ensure that the risk of u 
, hdlocnust never arose the two 
e? undertook neither directly nor 
ily to attempt to gain an ndvun- 
breach other. 

jwr later Moscdw threatened nur 
Militias In coiinection.with the 
jwppjlr War, while since 1 1975 the 
pinion has hud no scruples in 
Wgairt the edge in world affairs 
a a Expense, ■ •* 
hnd so viu Angola, the horn of 
dhe Middle East (by supporting 
H and Afghanistan. Poland is 
fat link so far In the chain. 
Pt Reagan has not concluded 
^V ihould no longer be ariy rie- 
n "fdth the Soviet tynloh; In- 
o.has Offered to hold compre- 
-“harmament talks, 

ho longer prepared to give 
iart^ the benefit of advance 
* His dealings with the Soviet 
.^eooUnd businesslike. 1 
“wt'thstance is h!s decision nor 
’treaties on a total nuclear test 
TTJppoftunlttea of on-the-spot 
|_haye beep improved. 

background against which 
'Suments must be seen with 
J'Reagan has personally re- 
totne rrench government*# In-; 
to French companies to break 
1 Vgd on the Soviet gas pipe- 

l^ues, Europe will be paak-» 
•pepdent : on Moscow Apr 
I'w and thus be Isying hnl( 
'maiiy ■•...* - • ,• • • 

Europeans Will be Wpi 
vUr\lqrt t6 earn between 
12bn a year In foreign ex-J 

i'*-- .. i 

,, ^^'deaUiy^whicb.Europ»U'la( 
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supply pipeline and equipment in re¬ 
turn fqf gas piped from Soviet Siberia is 
u shot in the.prm for,u Soviet economy 
with its baeje to the wall., . , ,. :>ii( 

Basically the.Europeans;have had the 
suinc experience with the Russians us 
the Americans have.'The Soviet Union 
exploited the detente era to have, its 
sphere pf influence in Europe guaran¬ 
teed in treaties between Western Euro¬ 
pe and the East Bloc. At the sartie time 
it build up' uh alarming superiority, of 
triple-warhead SS-20 missiles aimed at 
free Europe. '' ' ! ' 

But the Europeans, fur from conclud¬ 
ing that their detente philosophy needs 
rettppraisul, seek salvation In disarma¬ 
ment negotiations. ■••••*. 

• They do so even though the results of 
disarmament talks over the past 30 
years cannot inspire confidence in- 
uiiyone. 

From the European viewpoint the 
gas-for-pipelincs deal is extremely Im¬ 
portant: 

First, it establishes a link between vi¬ 
tal Soviet interests, and those of Tree Eu¬ 
rope, tics that will make Moscow beha¬ 
ve more cordially toward Europe. 

Second, It will establish u community 
of interest between the Soviet Union 
and Weslorn Europe on unorgy policy 
and in relution to'the oil-rich Middle 
East, the politically most volatile region 
in the world. < ■ • 1 

: Third, the blltlon-dollar deni will us- 
tablish u favourable climate for disar¬ 
mament talks. • : : • 

The hard core of the Eufo'American 
misunderstanding Is that President Kcii- 
gun is convinced the West must, in all 
sectors of world affairs in which the So¬ 
viet Union builds up power, establish 1 a 
countervailing power. ' / 

• 'Tlid Europeans feel that in ihelr part 
of world, due as Bonn feels to the Bast 
Bloc treaties, this inexorable need does 
iibt apply/They claim this Is a-part of 
i heir qliali ty of life. 

'-^Unless the on going clash between 
Europeans and Americans is thorough¬ 
ly settled there will be a serious risk of 
the irritation assuming Irreconcilable 

i > The will then continue to 

seek the cause Of-conflict : iri‘the'fact 
that in the^nitedfStateaeveryinew.Pre¬ 
sident takes over backed by an adminis¬ 
tration with little .experience , in world 
affairs.! 

.. They will turn up their noses at the 
Philistines in the White House'and rely 
on having in Mr Shultz ^ good-friend at 

, ... Contlnufd.onpage2, 




Getting together,.. Chancellor Sohrtildt and American Secretary of State George 
Shultz at thalr Prase conference In San Francisco. , ,i, (Photo: dpiu 


WV/ashingtoil has decided.notiyetto 
iTY,burn itabridges ip ihe.stoel dash 
with, the: European Community and 
make countervailing duties on EEC 
steel exports permanent. . • 

Thb US Department' or Commerce 
decided an 10 June to Impose duties oil 
stediimports from seven of the 10 Com¬ 
mon Market countries. . i , ... 

. its aim.is to offset :lhc<effects of.go¬ 
vernment subsidioSi The Americims suy 
these are allowing'the imported steel to 
undercut American stecLi'i ■ > n) 

. The amount of the. duty depends on 
the amount of subsidy in each case. Bri-i 
tish steel is.the worst hitu it facts duty 
of 40 per cent.' , i ■ . r.i 

*: After, the. hard ■ line taken by. .US.re¬ 
presentatives of late it comes as a sur-i 
prise to learn that Washington new wel¬ 
comes the latest EEC proposal ifor fur- 
thbr-talks. ! i.'.!- ■; I'-.i'.. n 

The US 'govehi ment sefchft W 1 hffVe 
hud : misgivings" whether' its measures 
would 1 gain'Gau approval. : 11 • < 


by.which' thd 'Marker ttoMU 

sra!« e ' t; - el f° 

W ••a ■/•'» i v , .) jJ 1 8$ pipeline ( roptraci,will -cpptinqe. to 

But, it looks like onp,«jn .rite, pipeiij have repercussions on Washington's Apr 


J if A Week eurlieHt had looked like a 
fr^orfor-alliiwith the four most serlOusly 
■offeoted i EEC cou ntrl es, Britain^ ;Frin eo, 
Belgium and .Italy, keen to negotiate hi- 
laterally with Washington. Bull they 
were unable to como to terms, . nn .!•. 

EEC. solidarity .is not - unshakable, 
.however. Britain ;mny hiive. agreed to 
.empower the European Commission in 
Brussels;to hold talks with Washington 
pn behalf.of the Ten, but il ls continu¬ 
ing to try and come lo bilutcraM^rins. ; 

- ;ii Unders(Mi](|ab]y ; so, yperltaps, slpcc 
Brlia|n. 1$ hardest jii( jay |be US ,d pries, 
.wjiich, in,,the,; oas^.pf...Bi^tish;'.p|ec| 
amount (to, about 40 per cept., 1Hli ;j 
I r,France in pa^tipplqr, Aprils. ogpinst 
overrating E&C sol id arity> It could eu$ij 
ly disintegrate if the United Stpfes.yveaje 
to ;get tougher against indiy^dua^Com- 

«« Wwft cp.un^^’ ( „’, 

, .The .autjjonues on both, Sjd^S; qf.lhe 
Atlantic'arp spre tq reaji^e.that.th^^pp.i} 
over the tougher US embargo pp,jEpsf 
Blpc trude js ipoto impoflflnt;,, 


festefn Euipp^an 


tration with little .experience in world States. , /,) i, .! ’ .‘j, , .j, 

affairs.! ■ ; But, it loota like dnp, is in .the pipeli- 

, They will turn up their noses at the ne. In agreeing on a fresh offer to the 
Philistines m the White House' and rely Mn Iled Statps the EEC countries, hay? 
on having in Mr Shultz p good-fnend at M leait Succeeded in restoring eolldairl^ 
, , Contlmjpdon page 2 , 1 and reestablishing a joint approach'.. 
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proacty steel expQri 8 n - r 

. | So-it fa doubtful whether high,Ifopei 
of an agreement on steel wilj bfs fu(nl r 
led fpr.lheJjrne being. But the prospects 
of bp'th.sifjpa taking a rppre copimon r 
seqse;v%^ « fa«t better^ .. 
The pfl^ipti,o£the.step! |nd^ry ( 4p 

f^r [rqm^od on .pjtjier aid? 
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I s Mr Brezhnev right in saying Israel's 
military success against the PLO and 
Syrian forces in Lebanon Is a political 
and moral defeat for Jerusalem? 

' The Israeli campaign has been equal- 
. |y, condemned in East and West, al¬ 
though for different.reasons. This criti¬ 
cism alone would seem to bear out the 
Soviet leader's claim. 

Mr Begin may still feel the more ene¬ 
mies one has, the more to one's credit it 
is, but the amount of hostility towards 
him by friends must surely make him 
think twice. 

Memories of Israeli border settle¬ 
ments regularly shelled by the PLO 
have paled in comparison with Israel's 
massive response. Ail that now counts 
is that response. 

World opinion now points an accus¬ 
ing finger at the path of bloodshed that 
has taken Israeli soldiers into the heart 
of Beirut. 

It is now the Palestinians, surrounded 
in the western part of the Lebanese ca¬ 
pital, who enjoy sympathy, both human 
and political. 

Above all, Mr Begin's aggression has 
succeeded In fostering a greater aware¬ 
ness than ever before of the fate that. 
has befallen the Palestinian people. 

There is a growing understanding of 
the call, so stubbornly resisted by Jeru¬ 
salem, for self-determination for Arabs 
who have lived under military occupa¬ 
tion for 15 years on the West Bank and 
In the Gaza Strip. 

Israel has also succeeded in saddling 
its major protecting power, the United 
States, with a second angel of mercy 
role, and this could prove of crucial im¬ 
portance for further developments in 
the Middle East. 

The Americans are doing all they can 
to p revent the annihilation Qf the PLO - 
troops under siege. 

One may wonder why the Israelis did 
not immediately use their military supe¬ 
riority to occupy all Beirut. Maybe they 
were afraid their own losses would be 
too heavy. Maybe they were worried 
about even tougher criticism: 

; They may have halted their advance 
at the last moment because, basically, 

«aae essssss -- - sa ■ 

Continued from page'1 
the State Department who will ensure 
the worst does not come to the worst. 

They will quietly forget the fact that 
It was (hey Who forced Secretary of Sta¬ 
te Haifc into assuming this role, thereby 
contributing toward his downfall. 

Mr Reaghri on the other hand could 
increasingly succumb to the temptation 
to feel that ties between Western Euro¬ 
pe ana its protecting power were stable 
enough for him to be able to afford to 
bo'qst his prospects of re-election by a 
demonstration of strength in the wrong 
udwtexL 1 11 : . j '•' *»' v . 

He can hardly expect to'lmpriii Vo¬ 
ters with the disappointing outcome so 
far of his economic policies. 

Since M. Mitterrand and Herr 
Schmidt are hr similar domesfib diffl* 
bilUles they might also hit on the idea of 
a national demohstratldn to challenge 
the United States and Impress their vo¬ 
ters:- ‘ ‘ • • 

That would be the surest Way of test¬ 
ing the tensile strength or the North At¬ 
lantic pact.' ' ■ 

' Fortunately, matters have not yet rea¬ 
died this staged Chancellor Schmidt, 
currently in Arteries, Is trying to play 
down the Eyro-Americart clash 1 . 

He may not be entirely blameless for 
having brought things to a head in the 
pBdt; but in the interest of both sides He 
should be wished success. 

• Wilfried Hertz-Eichcnrodc 
"J : ■ rlJle Well. 24July IM2| 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Beirut siege: how will PLO 
cards land on the table? 


they feel Yasser Arafat is the only 
Palestinian leader Mr Begin might one 
day be able to talk to. 

Both would naturally deny this 
strongly, Mr Arafat because he could 
no longer be sure of his life, Mr Begin 
because he would otherwise be setting 
aside everything he stood for politically. 

But Washington has taken a step clo¬ 
ser to the PLO leadership, although it 
has yet to cross the threshold of official 
recognition. 

And U even looks as though the PLO 
leadership Is prepared to honour this 
quasi-upgrading, with PLO opinion gra¬ 
dually to be coming round to the Idea 
of acknowledging Israel's right to exist. 

It is much too early to be optimistic 
about the future. For one, Mr Arafat 
does not exercise control over all Pales¬ 
tinian organisations. 

Indeed, some virtually abhor hit part¬ 
ly successful bids to make diplomatic 
progress. They see Palestinian salvation, 
as do extremist Arab states, solely in an 
Inexorable struggle to destroy the hated 
state of Israel. 

For another, the Lebanon knot has 
yet to be severed. The main problem is 
where the Palestinians are to go. 


Israel's view is that they should go to 
Jordan, it being the Arab Palestinian 
state for which the homeless people so 
long, but the PLO was expelled from 
Jordan with Israeli assistance in heavy 
fighting in 1970. 

Besides, does Jerusalem really believe 
Israel would be better protected from 
PLO raids if the PLO were based east of 
the Jordan and not on the 1967 fron¬ 
tier? 

Db a few dozen'kilometres more or 
less make the slightest difference given 
today's advanced arms technology? 

Saudi Arabia and Syria may have 
suggested transferring the Palestinians 
from Beirut to the north of Lebanon 
and later to several Arab states, but that 
can only be an intermediate solution. 

The Palestinians, whether as refugees 
or as people expelled, remain a poten¬ 
tial source of unrest, even in the Arab 
world, because they have been up* 
foofed. 

Yet one, can understand Jerusalem 
objecting to their transfer to the West 
Bank and to the establishment of a 
fresh state, whether in confederation 
with Jordan or not. 


A yatollah Khomeini set his revolu¬ 
tionary guards a lofty target in say¬ 
ing, when ordering them to cross the 
border into Iraq, that the road to Jeru¬ 
salem >was via, Baghdad. ...... 

They have since found it exiremely 
difficult to convert Into actions the 
words of their propheL The campaign 
of vengeance that transformed the Iraqi 
aggressor into a defender faltered after 
days. 

Both sides claim victories. Both are 
said to have had aerious losses. < 

• When Iraq's President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein ordered his troops to invade Iran 
nearly two years ago he was hoping the 
Arab population of the Iranian oil pro¬ 
vince, Khuzistan, would side with them. 

In much the same way Ayatollah 
Khomeini is hoping the Shi'ite majority 
in Iraq will take arms against the Sunni¬ 
te Baath regime in Baghdad. 1 
So far he has hoped to no avail. The 
Iraqi armed forces are fighting on their 
home ground more resolutely and 
determinedly than at any time In the 
past 22 months. ■ . 

The Iranian invasion seems to be 
forgjng unity,among Iraq's Arabs re¬ 
gardless of their religious differences, 
The Shatt hi Arab, war Is mpre than a 
clash between religions and Ideologies. 

Its roots lie in the historic conflict 
between Arabs and Persians and ini the 
old struggle for control of the Gulf. 

. The .outcome of the Iranian campaign 
of conquest, the second instalment of 
the Gulf War, is uncertain. Despite the 
momentum bf the Iranian attack no-one 
is expecting Tehran to make'if a twin 
victory along the lines of an Israeli 
blitzkrieg. 

The Iranian revolutionary army is too 
infit&lble' ahd too motley a crew. Its 
success is due more to fanafical belief 
in the promises of the Koran than to the 
precision of its artillery. > ,, 

Unable to make fyl! use of the possfr 
bilities of modern warfare, fh.e .fwo 
armies face heavy losses in a costly war 
of attrition: 

It is an unpredictable conflict that 


Caught between 
the Koran and 
the Cadillac 

threatens to destabilise the entire oil re¬ 
gion, an area of vital interest to the In¬ 
dustrialised Western states. 

The West can favour victory neither 
by the one side nor the other. A victory 
for Khomeini’s Islamic revolution ns it 
progressed triumphantly through Iraq, 
toppling the Baghdad regime, would 
put a Middle East that is already unsta¬ 
ble completely out of joint. 

A block of fundamentalist states ex¬ 
tending from the borders of Afghanis¬ 
tan to Syria’s Mediterranean coast 
would be an alarming bulwark of the 
the Islamic, revolution and the starting 
point for a new wave of Islamic, conqu¬ 
est.. . 

Feudal Saudi Arabia and the conser¬ 
vative oil sheikhdoms in the Gulf would 
be furst to be threatened with the vio¬ 
lent, export of. KhpmeinirStyle revolu¬ 
tion... ,. ...... ,. . . .... 

Yet the ouster of Khomeini as a re¬ 
sult of a resounding defeat inflicted on 
the Iranian .army, in Iraq .capnot be in 
the West’s interest either. 

What U to come after the death of the 
ageing ayatollah? Democratic resistan¬ 
ce to the mullahs has long been cru¬ 
shed. The survivors are, first and fore¬ 
most, well-organised militant left-wing 
groups that have gone underground. 

The Russians, 'Who ate viewed by 
strictly orthodox Muslims as unbelie- 
" vers, just as the Americans gre<;seem to 
be keeping their counsel and waiting 
for left-wing revolution. 

Even if there is not a dramatic milita¬ 
ry outcome in; the marshland - of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, the West's oil 
supplies and allies run a risk,... . f 

It is a risk of domestic trouble result¬ 
ing from their social contradictions. 
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Israel is likely to object to any, 
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Ida for as long as it represenulfi I HOME AFFAIRS 
tant threat to its further existent*. ” ■ 

been withdrawn from LebanoiTih j SPD casts a longing glance 

remain difficult to ensure the counj,> ® © O 

SSSSa a‘ the opposition benches 


jockeying for supremacy. . 

n A _ rtihe dispute revolving round the 1983 

Bu a on t0 PaleilJ & rbudget has been more or less sett- 
question will be more difficult still. ^ Dut that hasn't stopped the SPD 

T rSn u C ?! V * d S FDP from getting bick to their fa- 

sword, as Mr Begin has tned. ^pastime; squabbling. 

The key to a solution is not in |«a ^ FDP arguments, between the 

decidVwhefher m-r. 0t ^ JerUM,!B $ and the left, about the merits or 
decide whether mill ary victory '^ ^ ise of changitlg coalltlon part . 

followed by political success. ^ |cd some f„ SPD l0 p S„ 0 _ 

Political success must, in this com ideally ponder the wisdom of volun- 

tdy ditching the government benches 

Ingoing into opposition. 

fj So the (relative) peace that descended 

i the SPD after Its national congress 

jiiApril has not even lasted until the 

As long as they feel governed |jjii ^coming election in Hesse. 

rily by considerations of influeoct, determination of the Social De- 

the guise of friendship with onecout: 'oocrats to air their soiled linen in 

or.another in a region where therein ( Nic and disregard anything that may 

been flare-ups for decades their pi of. political necessity is almost 

g6s will not be prepared to atari catling to be admired. 


be taken to mean a further step i 
lasting peace in the Middle EasL 
Many hands hold keys to peace. I 
include the Arab states and the PaL 
nians, but above all the superpowtftl 


position that block the path to peace 


A lot of people in the party have this 


The teraelis and the PLO are k ^ t0 g0 int0 opposition. And they 
prot6gfes in this category. They iS spread across the spectrum of purty 
keep each other company, as reluca 
bedfellows perhaps, os the wont w - ,j , , , . - 

bltmalters In th« region. £ ld ' ol °S |eal w,n 8, ° r P"** 

Reiner Dederid , >bhora compromises, has long 
pupa front against its own govem- 
mil Orte of these people is the Suar- 

...'bod politician Oskur Lafontaine who 

People in the conservative sheikWu totaiwhiu he called such "secohdary 
live in a confusing and contradltf] IteP of the chancellor us devotion to 
world of change. j* predictability und fortitude. But 

They are caught between the cooDitf Anil, anybody who himself lays 
-ing claims of.tradition.and roo<Mi> ideological purity und virtue 
between the Korun and the ®^wi\kctthe described trails, 
and are highly receptive to the --- i — „■ 

or salvation by a creed that tag# Tls Q TO „ 5 (ecological pnrly) are 
to religious certainly and unityotb* lliWytobc inconsistent and incr- 
and action, life and politics. lane in the long run bccuusc of lack 
This alarming development I coordination und u common p|un, 
more dangerous for the ArabWWi ijiistudy produced by the SPD. 
these backward-looking hopes are rtf Tin. upon, which has a purty politi- 
by the ideologic pressure of PTOWas, accuses the Greens of having 
ve, modern Palestinian ^^ff^rliles with the CDU und with the 
who operate the levers of technoW we romantic of conservative idens. 

11 *«ys the Greens, concentrate on 


It is here that one comes 
from Basrah to Beirut, from the 
War to the fighting in Lebanon bf 
Palestinians. 

Further procrastination on the 
tinian problem and a further 
of refugees to neighbouring Arab 
tries without hope of a homeland 
perve only to heighten domestic l 
in the moderate Arab states. 

Washington must succeed in fo 
Israel to abandon its ominous P9^ 


The spirit of zealotry without bounds 
and decency is also at the root of the 
scandalous comparison made by former 
State Secretary Gtinter Gaus who com : 
pared Social Democratic Chancellor 
Schmidt with the anti-democratic Reich 
Chancellor von Papen, one of the gra¬ 
vediggers of the Weimar Republic. 

Critics of the government suggest that 
their party should renew itself iit| the 
opposition and slick to its principles. 

The SPD is to act as a champion of 
ecological economy as- if there could be 
a common denominator for the interests 
of the worker and those of radical envir 
ronmentalists. The party is also to 
spearhead the struggle against the Nato 
medium range buildup decision in: Eu¬ 
rope. . :, .i 

If these self-righteous do-gooders 
were a closed circle they could be left to 
their own devices. The SPD has always 
had its theoreticians and they were al¬ 
ways good for a sensation, but they ne¬ 
ver played a decisive role. What lends 
the opponents of an SPD In government 
weight is the fact that other groups pur¬ 
sue (he sume aim. 

Several provincial SPD' 1 “big 
shots" hnve their own opportunistic rea¬ 
sons for wanting the SPD to relinquish 
the Bonn government. They attribute 
the election defeats in various states 
and mujor cities to coalition decisions. 

The group of regional politicians can 
now also point tQ trfide qnlop officipjs 


who, like in the me¬ 
talworkers and 
other unions, want 
to mount a mam¬ 
moth demonstra¬ 
tion this autumn 
against cutbacks in 
social benefits. Of 
course, none of the 
union officials can 
assume that an¬ 
other government 
would have arrived 
ut more pleasant 
decisions, but this 
enables them to put. 
the blame for. our 
economic wo.es, on 
Bonn and. In some 
cases,; divert, pttenr, 
tion from their pwn 
shortcomings. . 

Chancellor Schmidt and his party chair¬ 
man, Willy Brandt, have sp far success¬ 
fully tried to stem the tide of discoura¬ 
gement. , 

. Still, it is hard to know whether the 
opponents on an SPD in government in 
Bonn are already in the majority. One 
thing Is certain:.the SPD oan no longer 
master its role as a government party. 

As long as the only thing that matte¬ 
red Was how to make this country even 
more social and just, the'political subs¬ 
tance sufficed. But since no government 
is any longer in a position to hand out 
benefits from swelling coffers, the gears 
of the party Works have been labouring 
— a party which defends every shred of 
social policy as if it were a piece 6f It¬ 
self; ' 1 

For leading Social Democrats like Fi¬ 
nance Minister Manfred Lahnstein it is 
u simple truism thut “our social system 
cannot give more thun the economy 
• provides." But the party as o whole re- 



( (Cartoon: Hanel/Frankfurter Allgcmelnt Zei(ung) 

fuses to accept realities and draw Us 
conclusions from them. 

Berlin opposition leader Hahs,Jo- 
chen Vogel recently'said J that the ! SPp 
would lose Its self confide lice if it h'as to 
go on constantly Warding' off unwelco¬ 
me developments,'' 

: He is right .therdj 'buf nobody forces 
the SPD to'keep griping about'.the dici- 
sions of its oWn coalition goverhiHenf. ' , 
It is an' essential political task 1 to 
make the social Security system finan¬ 
cially viable in the 1990s. That will be 
the time when the workers Who are to¬ 
day groaning under the burden of social 
security payments will themselves need 
(he benefits of pensions add ftee health 
c6re. ' ' " 

Even this argument cart draw votes Tf 
there Is a will to put it forward. But a 
policy that wants the'good of everybody 
and hurts the'few rlih can only be pro¬ 
moted from the opposition'benches. 

Wolfgang Muuersberg 

( HsnnovorschcAltgemeliw. 20 jufy j 


Greens accused of appealing 
to ‘romantic conservatism’ 


up opposition without prcscni- 
zftematives; and thut they offer 
proposals without tuklng into ac- 
W cost. 

5*«udy, by Rudolf Schcrping ISPD 
V of the Rhineland-Palatlnate as- 
and Joachim Hoffmanp-Gfiuig 
"“ember of the SPD Bundestag 
Plwas presented at the conferenqe 
»PD State house leaders. It was for 
*1 party use rathef than pubiica- 


dispiacement. Otherwise tbe Wesj 

stand no .chance of helping.authors look the trouble to an- 
the crisis-torn region. : • L 300 speeches of Green as- 

ThomtsfWgt ily members in Baden-WOrttem- 
. ,(Siuu»ari«r^itung,?imrr ^Bremen and Berlin. 

• ' ' • 3W- r «d. 970 pages of minutes co- 

<91,. (Scmnn J 

Pubiw»r: FrMrich Ratnack* edMor-*o-Chji^ ^ initiatives of the three group- 

H !"» k e l MP the Greens were not 
deorpin«picon«.. • ^ accounL if dealt with only in 

ft*.... • 

■ • s Wdy stresses the lack of Green 

{ W : on such Issues as the trade 
PiWad by Omck- und VarfaaahiW GrteilS 

h, P’! t0 !he .5 ducaU0 ' 

"2^1 Period ofthe post ISyears.,. 

t * °f the conclusions are startling. 
;- r »r >1__ . ... /->_- 
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, the speeches by Green 
n o .sya'y confirm that the Greens 
^JgjfJjjWjqnly on ecological issues* 

l heir speeches in Baden- 
Mr " 7*®berg dealt with treasury mal- 


This could be because money policy 
was on the agenda at the time. Hut it Is 
nevertheless surprising that ono in three 
Green speeches dealt with the issue. 

Only one in five speeches Imd to do 
with ecological matters, while 12 per 
cent deult with educational affulrs. : 

In Berlin, on the other hand, ecologi¬ 
cal matters ranked at the very top with 
43 per cent. Another major subject in 
Bremen and Berlin was the assembly's 
internal affairs. t . 

This is not surprising.: The legislative 
integration of the Baden-W0ntemberg 
Greens went, . off in . a rather 
"liberur fashion fWolf-Dietcr Hasen- 
cleyer) vybiie the Bremen Greens had to 
atrqggte.fff,recognition gnd thefBerlio 
assembly spent weeks dealing with the 
issue of [priorities, , ,, . 

. There were very few speeches on eco; 
nomio policy and matters of principle. 
But; even. so,,, tfi.c stpdy says,. the 
"range of issues covered by the. Greens 
was much j wider, Ihpn. generally 

assumed.” .. • i. • i 

The authors see themselves confir¬ 
med on nnother hypothesis, i.e. that the 
Greens'concentrate on pulling up bij 
Opposition without presenting alternati¬ 
ves. . : i . .. . ,.||i 

: The proposals were Catchy but disre r 
garded the amount of cash needed, fjrf 
henfce the po^(blll|y bf putting thpm 
Into practice. 1 ' . ...... 

1 Stuttgart MP HolgerHeimarin is seen 
by the authors as a typical example. He 
is quoted as having said; *1 have nbf 


! patent solution to offer now. But we 
want to prevent you from making ruth- 1 
less and immoral decisions." " 

The work of the Green legislators was 
. marked by what they call Unierlassung-. 
sprogrammatik (loosely, programme of 
'omissions). 

They operated dangerously close to 
;the CDU. For example: reduction of 
state tasks in favour of private initiati¬ 
ve; opposition to high state indebted¬ 
ness; criticism of the social welfare sta¬ 
te with its “mentality of diminishing 
personal responsibility”; the general de¬ 
mand for denationalisation and privati¬ 
sation; a certain aloofness towards the 
trade unions because of their huge size; 
j endorsement of the CDU demand for 
assistance for smoIJ and medium firms; 
more competition In (he energy sector; 

, promotion of private schools, , 

: Such assembly speeches substantiate 
; the criticism by the Schleswig-Holstein 
1 Social Democrat Klaus Matthiesen who 
; says that the Greens wifi end up like the 

• youth movement at the' beginning of 

• this century and that .they .will: become 
!un “anti-democratic, anti-socialist and, 

i elitist-bourgeois generation qf drppqytp , 
from society." 

1 Although the authors stress that there 
are great diffgrences between,tjie indivi- ' 
, dual Green grouping^ in the three fede- 
■ ral states (the affinity wljh thq CDty 19 
greatest in Badeh-WOrtiemberg and 
Bremen), the study nevertheless shows 
I that the Greens have remained faithful 
to then 1 main objective: grassroots de¬ 


mocracy, decentralised decision making 
processes and opposition to the arnuj 
build up. They, also see themselves as q 
protest movement. 1 

Their only new initiative, the rejec* 
(ion of manlmoth technologies ancj 
mammoth social structures, “is in dan¬ 
ger of becoming no more than an idea* 
lislic hope unless parliamentary actiorj 
paVes the way for the realisation of thty 
hope,'’ the authors say. ' • 1 1 

. But there is no sign of.such actioni 
“In our view, the parliamentary practic^ 
of the Greens reveals a lack of concrete 
action with the attendant risk that: 
should such action be attempted 
without taking social conditions into acj 
count, it would ultimately amount to no 
more than the formulation of romantiq 
ideas," the authors say. ! 

Here, the Green's act in exactly tM 
way they accuse the established partied 
of acting; they restrict themselves to 
mudslinging. ; 

Essentially ijpncoinmitql attitude of 
the Oreen9 in assemblies and their lack 
of a common plan of action has not de¬ 
tracted from-their attractiveness to th4 
public and the young voters in particut 

|Rr - :!.'*•• '• '■ ! 

On the contrary: many of these attri¬ 
butes with their lack of clarity, their ge¬ 
neralisation -fend emotionalism account 
for the attractiveness of the Greens. 

. , It Isithta.vsry.fqct that the authors rci 
gnrd as a particular threat to political 
conditions in this country. Since the 
Greens ultimately waste what creativity; 
imagination, dynamism and ideas they 
have and fcbiild use to* db something, 
f they, craste,.. thq.. veryrisk that has 
brought them sympathy: "Tb® risk of 
massive and lasting disappointment ip 
politics in general." JOrgBischofT J 

(SlultgartcrZellung, IV JulyT4X2) 
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Schmude and Baum on a 
coalition tandem 


8ohmud»,, a ‘not afraid to gat Invol¬ 
ved'. ' 

F ranz Josef Strauss, CSU Leader and 
primo minister of Bavaria, called 
them the “devil’s own twins within the 
coalition,” who were systematically 
wrecking jaw and order. . 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, on the 
other hand, praised his Interior Minis¬ 
ter Gerhart Baum (Ft>P) and Justice 
Minister Jttrgen Schmude (SPD) as “a 
stabilising element in the coalition.” 
The praise came at n time when the coa¬ 
lition was jn one of its more precarious 
phases. 

Both censure arid praise referred to 
fhe two members of the Bonn cabinet 
who have remained unaffected by the 
coalition disputes over the past months 
and who are determined to continue 
their sound partnership of many years. 

Though their respective ministries 
overlap on many points and have com¬ 
mon objectives, the relations between 


Baum and Schmude go beyond the 
mere shoving back and forth of files 
and occasional personal contacts. 

Their tried and proven though incon- 
spicuous harmony has never yet been in 
jeopardy. It is based on a far-reaching 
“coincidence of views” (Schmude) on 
policy matters and “total agreement" oh 
the fact that the coalition is a gain for 
the nation. 

The somewhat ponderous Schmude 
(originally from East Prussia) and the 
more lively and spontaneous Baiim 
(from Saxony) are almost the same age. 
They fight shoulder to shoulder when 
necessary — without ulterior motives 
end without tactical ploys. They are also 
undaunted by harsh public criticism 
and negative opinion surveys. • ■ 

This faith in each other dates back to 
1974 when both were parliamentary sta¬ 
te secretaries at the Ministry of the Inte¬ 
rior. 

Thet was under the likeable though 
increasingly confused Interior Minister 
Werner Maihofer. “It was then that 1 
Icarped what an interior minister must 
not do,” says Schmude. 

Says Schmude of Baum: “He doesn't 
blindly rely on experts but makes his 
own. decisions.. 1 political decisions." 

But Baum, too, has always had (he 
best of experience with Jttrgen $chqiu* 
de. 1 '. ' 

In his first years as ! uteri or Minister, 
Baum, Who wqs updej- critical scrutiny 
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as a novice, did not exactly meet with 
spontaneous approval and affcclion 
from his fellow cabinet members and 
the chancellor. 

But even at that time, when Schmude 
still held the education portfolio, he al¬ 
ways backed Baum and his reform pro¬ 
jects. 

Yet they do not consider themselves 
ns personal friends. Jokes Schmude: 
“Our children don’t see-saw together in 
the garden:” “ '' • 

■ Even so, they are more than just tem¬ 
porary allies out of necessity; nor do 
they deal with the Items on the agenda 
as a matter of mere businesslike devo¬ 
tion to duty. ' 

Both Schmude (initially as education 
minister) and Baum (as interior - minis¬ 
ter) were publiciy described as second 
best. 

As Schmude frankly admits, neither 
of them was given his portfolio ns a 
“celebrated top politician.” The Image 
they now enjoy and the success that has 
come their way are the results of hard 
work. 

. Moreover, neither of them is exactly 
a great orator who con inject enthu¬ 
siasm into the masses. 

The respect in which they pro now 
held has other reasons. ,. 

Baum, for instance, had long talks 
with the ex-terrorist Horst Maliler on 
terrorism and all, that goes with it. : 

Jttrgen Schmude, on the other hund, 
. gay? the. Leftist newspaper TAZ an: in¬ 
terview on very delicate issues. 

Baum advised the ex-terrorist and 
RAF member Astrid Proll who had fled 
to England to turn herself in to the Ger¬ 
man police. 

He also, in un unprecedented move 
in Germany, made two officers of the 
Verfhssungsschutz (Office for the Pro¬ 
tection of the Constitution) testify as 
witnesses in her subsequent trial. 

And during the last hunger strike of 
imprisoned RAF members, Schmude 
went out of his way to end the dange¬ 
rous fast. • 

Neither of the ministers earned much 
public acclaim for what they did. Yet it 
can 1 be taken for granted that they will 
act in the same way should a similar si¬ 
tuation arise in the ftiture because 
“We’re not afraid to get involved,” as 
Schmude puts it. 

Yet he calls himself a cautious sort of 
person. 

This common search fpr new approa¬ 
ches ~ heedless of thi risks ~ is tt'uni¬ 
fying Element bftyond the occasional 
formal handshake at cabinet meetings 
or similar occasions. 

Both ministers take frankhess arid 
paying careful' attention to what the 
other has to say for granted in dealing 
with each other. And since atmosphere 
and harmony flow from top to bottom 
rather than vice versa, the staff mem¬ 
bers of the two ministries also get along 
without friction. 

The harmony and agreement between 
the two ministers is reflected in their 
practical day-to-day-work. Once every 
three weeks Baum and Schmude meet 
for an extended breakfast when they 
can discuss all topical issues in depth. 

It is only natural that differences qf 
views should crop up in such talks. But 
in the end . their give and take.attitude 
gains the iipper hand, 


Send-them-home school is 
‘ruining German image’ 


Germany’, reputation In (ho eyes 

Sk says that most Germans arc not 

’ H t0 t ° w ” rds f J 0rclBners> Many 

mss where foreigners arc concen- 

Baum...the more optimistic bynakM „ , , . , 

r , p . , -Zri.fon Fuackc, who took office 18 
‘ ; ... .. ■ ’ ■: „ j talb ago, has been trying to coordina- 

For example while Baum called k pikers measures. She warns of 
immediate legislation when the W £ of takln 8hor t-sl g htcd attl- 
and the prosecutors imposed ^ 
penalties for “promoting a lentil 

Hngs. Baum took Schmude', advice though this does not ex- 

But by and large the two men («(, * ibIe Ratios.. How many 
0 eye. Both rejected suffer denuxol.^ can stay in this country and 
(ton Iowa and both continue t° f V-y should return home? 
u more selective application aflljeic ^ W ecannot simply depart the 
caned extremists act. ^ workers and their rumllies who 

Together, they managed to prevppt. he „ for De spite 

further watering down of th^con* Mplo>mellt in lhis co / nt[y , rcpat V, a . 
Itonal right to asylum. Jhc.list (jfta uoluntury. 

joint successes could be conlM t ta( who d(!clde |0 return homc 

W, R l r.ii . be given ndcquute assistance in 

Much of this success in the ^ tt|lh thc ^„ omic condltlons 

the foulltlon lug-of-wur utkdehame countries to enables them 

months ts due to the systematic d«b tuBllivi tor insUlncc lhrough 
guc with the parliamentary ground ^ lms v smBl , amollnl5 
thtitr re cyan committees «nd «* >ag gl rt a .*’ so io K pcuk - would not 
shops which the two mlnisters.ptgo kBptS fed could easily bo mlsun* 

Cd. AwnnH 


Thus, for Instance, Bau m and Sd g; ^ ^ , 

thc coalition parties when they** of lhu |lonu J nn |. 

spccinc tssucs, draft bills and gcafe |hpt|i(!y of ^ „ mes l0 

S f *« ,1 ■ . ^ ® lBe| W r and their families* into- 

AH pivrticipmUs say that lh« Wt 

ri^V«cm C n3 rnl,0n 01 <h graphic developments in 

nJrJ Si ^ nflum di ind »cntu u major shift in the 

ScZZTZ meet S 

ru d r :b hc MchS "wdz 0 

Investigation Office to discuss might oncc mdrc be faccd wlth 

problems. ._ a ..hJ^rshortaae , » 

^ nC M eCt °^ lo^ot?il ,Thc now ratio of school lea- 

Tc "ff Tr P a .? t0 60 or 65 per cent of the 

ly ftinctlons. Gradually, even the Wkut number ««.- , ar lv as 1984/85- 

lnR ^r 0n8 the rTu iti0n P ^C elu ‘>« the foreign juveniles who 
are becoming aware of this. .fch here. As a result there will be 

"S'new blood In terms of 

p p H in h-l?u ; ta rSSSc 1 * 0 * Ai the same ilmc * more 

Schmude calls the attack*. 

Schleswig-Holstein’s Interior 
Uwe Barschel against 
“mud-slinging’ 1 because For 
is "the best guarantee of security- ^ 

‘ Barschel arid all the others whof 
sent themselves to the public’ as 
riffssays Schmude, Would JfdP* 0 
the Internal peace of tbe nation. 

But Schmude and Baum afe aw • 


• 235 -SS. -»*« 

riffs, says Schmude, Would Jf°P a, ^lw|}ned policy 

the Internal peace of the nation. ?!| Jn « t 7* ... . 

But Schmude and Ntfering lh? poll, on of S 

suceessftilly ploughing theJNglly |„ | sla ^ ic rpmilies. Their 
rtor and judiciary policy ln.th r ^ is light years removed from our, 

personal discussions they • lso v J lfj yqfljf c '> 
about the Social-Liberdl coaliuofl. J| lV ^ c , , ^ 
mg themselves “whd has hud *Jpjnic«|„| y h#rf , 0 , dapt , 0 „ ur 
when, an,I was It necessary? ^ R=vear C hirs and practitioners 

.' HC V- ~ AlSW l,lal suct > women usually live 
the edalulon s conS cence- Allh o^ that they're unable 

ver pushy, they are convlnc d in^ wjU) [heir ^ ernlun en . 

have played a role in bnng.ng ,, a nd , hat |hey „„ rrequen ,| y 

Continued on page t . ■ by working in a facto- 
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that they are frequently 
" ^xed by working in a facto¬ 


ry, looking after the family and inade¬ 
quate housing conditions. 

Thc first step towards integration 
should be to convince their husbands 
that it would be better for the whole fa¬ 
mily if not only the children but mo¬ 
thers ns welt learned German to enable 
them ail to find their feet. 

Bonn therefore calls for pilot projects 
aimed at a better orientation for wom¬ 
en. For instance, so-called mother-child 
centres in Frankfurt and Nuremberg 
provide marriage and family counsel 
ling and suggestions for children's ga¬ 
mes. They also act as go-betweens in 
finding foster parents, teach reading 
and writing and provide language cour¬ 
ses — all under one roof. What matters 
is for municipalities, organisations and 
citizens action groups to adopt the fede¬ 
ral pilot schemes and practise them or 
develop projects of their own. 

The German-Turkish family get-toge¬ 
ther in Rheinau (Bonn) earlier this year 
was a good example of how the shyness 
of guest worker families wh$n it comes 
to dealing with their German environ¬ 
ment can be overcome. .... 

Q: “There is no future” is the attitude 
of many juveniles in this cpuptry. But Is 
it not the. Turkish girls wjto rcaijy havq 
no future, those who are'successful at 
school and accepted by their classmates 
and are then suddenly taken out of 
school and given in marriage by their 
purents to a stranger at the age of 16? 

T he Bonn government has decided to 
ofier repotrhuion incentives to for¬ 
eign workers. 

.It Is, however still debating whether 
to limit the immigration of dependents 
of foreign workers. 

Though several attempts at cutting 
the Gordian knot have been made in 
the .past few months, decisions have 
been postponed time and again pending- 
reviews. ■. 

Both the SPD and the FDP are edg¬ 
ing towards a decision. The Bonn cabi¬ 
net has worked out where there is a 
consensus. 

Foreigners who want to return home 
are to set their part of the contributions 
to the social security pensions scheme 
refunded after a brief'notice period. 
The samd applies to Claims resulting 
from company pensions schemes and 
government-promoted savings. 

But all this Is unlikely to amount to 
more than DM10,000 — not enough to 
be ap incentive for a,Turk or Portu¬ 
guese to leave what is no longer a 
hospitable coqntry. But at least this sort 

of amount can be financed*, 

The cabinet has also agreed on what 
it does not want — and this should not 
be minimised. 

fionq has rejected the clever and 
comfortable way out suggested by the 
majority in the Bpndesrat, 

The federal states recommended a re-, 
gulation whereby foreign workers 
would have to, obtain residence permits, 
for children aged over ai* who want to 
join them,in this countgfy. , . , 

This sort of arrangement would have 
enabled, Bonn fa shed future, responsibi¬ 
lity and the stales would have been able 
to bar entry to the next-of-kin at will r- 
at least in selected regions. 

Thus —? at least uqder a Sodal-Libe- 


A: Changing from one country to an¬ 
other is particularly difficult for chil¬ 
dren anywhere in thc world because 
they live between two home countries 
and two civilisations. Young people are 
moulded by their parents but they can¬ 
not in the long run go on living in a 
conflict with their environment. This 
tension can only be mitigated if purents, 
school and neighbourhood show much 
understanding for the problem. Though 
there enn be no state interference in fa¬ 
mily customs, the slate can provide 
counselling and human assistance when 
needed. 

Qt Would it not be more humane to 
impose stiffer restrictions on family reu¬ 
nification? 

A? Our Constitution protects all fami¬ 
lies in this country. I consider a further 
restriction of entry for children who are 
still minors Intolerable for constitutio¬ 
nal reasons, for reasons of domestic and 
foreign policy considerations and for 
reasons of humanity and Christian prin¬ 
ciples. The immigration of new families 
must be prevented but not the living to¬ 
gether of families who have been with 
us for years. 

Q: 4 there really such a thing ns xe¬ 
nophobia? Or has this simply become a 
politically fashionable term today? 

A: There is a militant minority of 
people whose slogan is “Out with the 
foreigners”. They will never understand 
how much their activities harm the re¬ 
putation of opr country in the eyes of 
thq world. 

..I have this confirmed by foreign, 
countries with which wc arc on friendly 
terms. Most of our people are not un¬ 
friendly in their day-to-day dealings 
with foreigners. And.in many instances 
they're helpful. Put there can be no 
doubt thut many Germans are worried 


Cash for those 
who want to 
go back 

rul government — there will be no bu¬ 
reaucratic solution that would pass au¬ 
thority for the handling of aliens' affairs 
to the municipalities. 

But what is the answer? A lasting so¬ 
lution is becoming increasingly urgent. 
Family reunification has for years been 
nullifying the effects hoped for by Im¬ 
posing a ban on the hiring of foreigners, 
and the foreign community keeps grow- 

lt is mostly Juveniles who keep com¬ 
ing and need a job instantly. Yet they 
are handicapped by not speaking Ger¬ 
man and having no vocational training. 

Some 320,000 children of 
“guest workers” in. German atill live j« 
their home countries, and tension bet- 
wee* Germans and foreigner* is mount¬ 
ing — especially in.conufbations., . 

There are two schools of thought tyl-. 
thjn the SPQ/jFDP government. There 
are those who want, to jeave everything, 
as ’It is. They ppint to constitutional 
safeguards for the family .and parental ■ 
rights. , . . 

Foreign workers are to be .encpuragea 
tq bring tjieit children ,tq this country 
while they are still.ypupg through.aper. 
ejajincenfiyea. . j 

By attending German schools and vo*. 
catfopal Jrai*ing at ari early age, .the., 
children would, stand a chance of be-, 
coming .integrated. But po,far these, ap- • 
peals have fallen on fallow ground, , 

T^e other.grqup wants to giv* parents 
two. year* in which to decide whether 







UeaeloUe Fupcko. >. no .time, to >. be 
short-sighted. (Photo: Ham W1nd«clo 

about their jobs^ problems at school 
and the concentration of foreigners in 
certain parts of a city. . 

As a result, there are also critical dim 
cussions on this issue;.put I also see 
much personal commitment by Ger¬ 
mans who work on bfhqlf of foreigners* 
be U on an honorary or a full-time ba-t 
sis, apd who are promoting good neigh¬ 
bourly relations. ... . 

Q: If you were offered the same post 
again would you accept it despite all 
diftculties end despite your haying no. 
qlearly defined authority in,term*: of a 
government department? ..., . 

. A: Yes. I want to contribute towards 
resolving. the tension, and enppurage 
other people to think find act. This.can 
bo done even without ministerial autho¬ 
rity and provides an opportunity.to 
kle the problems on a supra-mihisterial. 
basis. ( . EtjdaZpeW 

(General-Anulgtr, 17 July 1982) 

they want to bring their 6- to id-year-, 
old children, . , M 

1 After that'period, therp should be no 
further family reunification ; s except, 
where there is special hardship.. • 

Those who decide that theif children 
should stay in the home country and la¬ 
ter change their minds and bring >the 
children to Germany after all should be 
liable to be deported. ■ -I . 

Advocates of Integrated families on 
political arid moral grounds reject ihi$' 
Labour Ministry proposal ai beiiig btt* 
reaucratlc and Inhumane.' 1 ' 

It is f of course, easier to brgu4 along 
these lines irt middle-claaS housing 
areas than in big city boroughs that are 
overrun by foreigners . , , 

The proponents of unlimited libera^. 

I ism are also prepared to accept human 
hardships- Their idealistic avpwafs arid! 
appeals aire of little use to Uib l 2; OY 15- 
year-olds once they find themselves’In 
this country without fipiaking the lan¬ 
guage and without a job.. 

They also do* nothing IP alWvIpW-the- 
growing disenchantment • among thpsp. 
German population groups who hayf ,fp 
live with the foreigners and who fear 
them as rivals at school and at work. " 
Unhampered immigration must a^ 
gravatd the problems that eklst between 
foreigners ind their envlrotimeht. On 
the other hand, immigration'restrictions 1 
lead to problems Within 1 foreign farnl*? 
lies. »■ '. •• • ’ 1 -■! 

The Bonn government will thus have 
to choose betw.eep two evils. — and it 
should do $0 soon. !, ’ T ■ '/.f ’ 

Regardless,whether, Bqqn decides to 
restrict or jjermit immigration, it/Will, 
find It easier,to expjain the decfsion to 
thp public than to explain dqmg.nptb-, 
ing, , . Wotfgaftg, Werner . 

. Jujy.19*21, 
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BUSINESS 


Steel gets state boost to 
finance investment plans 


G ermany's steel industry, is to get 
belated state support so it can fi¬ 
nance investment projects. 

The steel companies plan about 
DM 15 billion worth of investment pro¬ 
jects for the next few years. 

Under EEC provisions, investments 
that begin by 1985 and are completed 
by 1988 may be subsidised. 

Bonn's assistance for the industry is 
late in coming ~ but not too late. 

: The' only‘thing that makes Berise of 
Bolin's decision'to go against Its own 
iharket policy ideology is the fact that 
the rest of the 1 European steel industry 
has for years been heavily subsidised by 
respective governments. ' 

This 1 has' Inade it 1 “an unequal 
race", aS Dieter Spethniann, chairman 
of the'Iroh arid Steel Federation, puts 

It. '■ 11 1 ' • ' • ■■■■•' 1 ■« 

' According to the federation, the other 
steel-producing nations of the Comhiu- 
tiily pumped some DM80bn into their 
filling'kteel industries during'the Seven 
lean years: This violated both the spirit 
and the'letter-Of the Coal and Steel 
Community treaty. : ' »'■' 

‘ This is why the US Department of 
C6miftbr£e has put special levied' on 
Steel iirMorfs ffohi the EEC. 1 
fe" I ewe's ■ 
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“ THfe : I OWe's vary' from company to 
cohipa'iiy, 11 Reflecting the different de- 
irees : oTsubsidising. : 1 • 

The'products of the major European 
steel companies pay the following levies 
-on-their-IVee on board prices: British 
Stee/ 40 per cent, Sacilor JO per cent, 
Cdkfcerii-Sflmbre 20 per cent, Usinor 20 
per cent and Italslder 18 per cent. : 

'“The Germans pay much lesdi Rti'chl- 
ihg“Burbfich ; 8:6- per cent ’and Peine 
Salzgitter 3.6 per ‘cent. The others pay 
Iess4han Ispercent. ! .. 

•Therevis .thus a .distinct gradient re¬ 
garding steel, subsidies within the Com- 
mpnjty.ii'And iBonn J s- future, subsidies 
will not markedly change (his situation.: 

bi||ion.in invest- 
roft 1 ) 1 C c ^. were to be subsidised at 
%,• 39 ..per cent..the total 

assistance to Germany's Steel Industry 
would pM4.5bn — a fraction 

| the',British ( ,^en,ch and .Italian t 

. f j • 

The ponn goyernm^rit his decided to 
JjMw on kir tra vfeltd West 

Menp^B ^aifpgyer^ pl$98 million \ 
that,jtfcfceja 

niRbU-ito West periln; can.be sold at; 
about 18 per cehfless than the eco- 
noknlO'prfCb. The Intention Is to redu- 
(fe Thfe; subsidy next' yfear by DM25 
ihllllbrt 1 'rid dUt' It out'' entirely 1 by 

-J 11 ^luhhw&kj- 

J!& '■? JKirt 

WWwflWWs,, w, business;: wf X , 
faft.fhe. *WIne?, >f4he tfiree westerii, 
p0wets.that do, , Brlffsb■ Airways, Air’ 
France and Pan Am. . [, 

tnti jj'rii ! 1 *'.i.ii.cmv .... ... ;; , 

N bt surprPsirigiy kihba^adoVs of the ’ 

Western powers hA've pr6lested. l,, i ‘ 


, . . I T. l- 1 .1 ** v »*■ ULWSLVUt 

1 trials 'that’sbme : bf 
Inc Allied' .AiflfHeS 1 f HAvb 'for’ yefrs 1 bietr 
u'sfng'Yheir 1 BeVliij' flights Hb 'Offset 
cUs bh her 1 Ecfrimteih 'fbikeSl'it Wag 
Ihei-efdre'alm'osV'h national duty Tor tKB 
ahib&siddors 1 to protest. • 


steel makers have been getting. But tj^e 
final subsidy sum in Germany , is likely 
to be even lower than the assumed 
DM4.5bn, 

The Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry, 
had originally figured on a mqjcimum of 
DM6bn worth of investments by the 
steel industry. But the investment 
amounts that have now been reported 
by (he various companies include 
DM4.8bn for Thyssen;, DM4.6brj .for 
thq Ruhrstahl partners.. Hoesch 
Krupp Stahl; DMJ.8bn.far the. Klflck- 
ner Works; and DMI.6bn .for Peine-. 
Sajzgftter, .. 

The only big company not to have rq-. 
ported any investment projects was 
Mannesmanh. , . 

It is obvious that not all these figures, 
must be taken at face value, Many com¬ 
panies reported larger investment plans 
than they actually envisage ip order to 
test Bonn's generosity. 1 
Borin arid state government officials 
should'carefully check the reported ih- : 
vestment plans before giving their firikl' 
apprdvhl. i i* 

When it comes to actually payltig thk' 
subsidies, Bonn is likely to be rriorc! 1 
tight-fisted than the industry would 
like.' 1 .i m..■ 

According to the steel subsidy laW,' 
steel -makers may (under 1 ceftaiA cit- 1 
cumstrinces) claim Id per cent Of'lrie'tH-' 
vestment amount as 1 ‘a tax-free InVest-1 1 
riiOrit subsidy. '•• •• . : i • . 11 -.*!j 

In softie cases, this can be raised to as 
much as JO per cent. But (his would 
presuppose that Bonn and the federal 
state concerned grant an additional 20 
per cent as a conditionally' repayable 
subsidy at the ratio of two to ope. 

ThysSen,' HaeSch and Krupp Stahl 
(the latter two on behalf of the future 
Ruhrstahl AG) have applies for a 30 per 
cent subsidy while Klflckneii has let it 
go at 10 per cent. . 

But' Klflckncr hopes ft?’get'another 
PM (20m fforn the Steel Research' 
Fund. ’ ' ' 

sin » the various type? 6f assistance' 
~,, subsidies, regional promotion. re : , 
search assistance and, social .security 
u\ .ContlnMed on R^gq7„' ir ’ 
— . , r— . 1 .i 1 j ji.i j 

Bonn decides to 


;:i m ■ ii 1 

air 


By the sariie tbkenVii'Is upaerStArida- 
ble that Bonn's rdaclloH f6 ; the1nterveri-' 
tidn Was Wther cool. ’ 1 " !i 1 

Thd airlirids'have bekA rii ! sirii li ih , en i 
fares ‘ corntin u'dlisly Arid have more* l tfiaii : 
ohce ifritatdd the 1 BbAn government! by 

ndiehtlrtly layirig'Bare fheffbooks;' ;‘ ,; - 
Of course, the issue of air traffic - 16 ' 
and froW Berlin is much tob delicate fir 
anyb’Ady td ^et miich jby o'ufcifsu'dH a“ 
diplomatffc iug-of-War. ,,: l!; ilii% 

The Bonn Finance Minister 1 IlfhWi! ill ' 
wwng' 'Miferf “sayfrig 1 Aat thfe' 'Ailbnafes 

wbUfd eventualiy h^ve rihibtinlea r, Yp' 

only fp pef feint 'of W ticket' dridii'kltS * 
Would thfcWindrt'h^ b0eti ; 1 

togotb'Bet|iri. ;,,S1 ' 1 n ‘Im viii.-f .-ii.-.ii 



finance 


Ill-founded rumours cause hysteria 
and give the banks a hard week 


.i«*I hi* 11 ... 




I. i . !-. 


.. ' ( We.8hould give It a tow.' j 

( , |t .j., " . • (Cartoon: Hunel/Kfllner Siadt-A«^ 


• i' 'Ii *. i i 


ggling AEG gets some help, 
bjit it’s ^strictly limited 


T he Bortri 1 govemment Hhs'/evidently 
taken' td he^Vt the aCCUsalloh that It 
is iisirig the taxp^e^S’ hioney to act as 
a repair' shop" for’ bankrupt private cor- 
pordtibns.'' ' “ ‘ ,| ;l '' •' 

Its decision to lerid a helpiiig'hand td 
the ailing electrife^I gjari( AEG-telerun- 
keh 'by providing AXpoyt' gtiafinlries has 
beeii lihiltdd to PM600 ihilUdn.'' ! ' ; ' 
This wjll ^ive AEG a bit if breathing 
space' blit it' Will riot, piit it batk on its 
feet; ■ ■ J 

Ahd even the exp6rt‘ griarAiitfees wAre 
giveti' conditionklly 'arid are ; contingent 
on the commercial bartVs’ willingness to 
grant an additional loan of pM.275 mil-, 
lion. (Trie banks have now agreed),' 
The'suggestion that equities iii' the 
AEG subsidiary Tclenorma ba used as' n 
colliiterdl for rurthAr borrowing dr sold 
has met with 1 Ye&ijtaricc' ftbm the'Bosch' 
company. “ ,;i • 

So now-AEG has to look for other as¬ 
sets it- ’can 1 pledge.'-In any event, 1 the’ 
banks are ‘fiat 1 prepared"to extend i furi 

thcr erediw without colihicral: 1 *' “ •. 

But even should all conditions for 
Bonn'sexport.Hguaranfebs • rbe- imcl, 
ABG’s Hqaidify cushion Wouldionly. ex- 

tend to the end Of Iheiyear when a final; 
rehabilitation concept will have to be 
wprke.d.outv,, , 


Jx— /‘r. iii yj “'s sir, 

mination or BonriVsiibsidjes.' 

If West Befeyiific^ 
iy-ettisidfer -the ‘s&die^e^ehtjat - for 
thfe viability 'of the feity they should pi/tl 
fd’rwai'd convlhcirig proposals for their 
financing. *' r * •* *> ■ • . 

' 'It w6aid : be, rto'^fobldW'W airfb^ek-' 
perts to find One ^liridred'^illitfn'sur- 
jilris 'datifedhefhaVfek’ tfiht 1 a'$ l1 Radiing 
aMbntf'ih tHfe 1 BeVlin Woriiotibn EaW' 
(that is now i n the proedii ''[tit 'Bemg 1 
amended Mid' fftarH 'iheant : ib beriefit 

the Berl ih dcbndlriyV,' 1 .. . .. 

An SPD meihbef'^fYfty'BbriafeluH 

for Berlih' •_ 


• 1r i ,” ne f| fia ying that the sribsid es c tv could conv'iH^'rv^n'tbp 'fMiVr, 1 ^ . 
wbltfd Eventually ' hhve :;l a l rribtinled r fo' 

«3^*Ut«33SSnSB3SS: ass a w tftQ Wt k 

more tiidart^ered by thri lack of dotriPe-i • lOJuly '.^ 2 , 


Nobody knows as yet how such i 
concept would look, and there h 
guarantee whatsoever that Bonn wol. 
support any concept with further g» 
rantees. ] 

In any event, an application to Boa 
fora DM1 billion guarantee is lifcefyB 
be shelved. But the evaluation of euffr 
tprs appointed by the govemraeaiif 
sti)l pending.. . . 

• Economic Affairs Minister Coil 
Lambsdorff has told the press till 
Bonn does not intend to replace ri* 
should ^ be a purely, prival?.rehahSa- 
lion move by a government rescue»' 
tion. > ! 

The government nlso docs no! Inieid 
to put forward a rehabilitation concert 
of its own tliut would directly or liwfi- 
rectly involve flic stale. 

Lumbsdorfr mid Hnnncc Ml# 
Manfred Lahnstcin are no longer ft 
pared to make the taxpayer payforp* 
riilstnkcs riiudc jointly by the rrian^ 1 
ment arid the trade unions. 

lr| the’ case of AEG, the resist 
that lias been put up by the metal 
Hej-s union, IQ Metall, aaainst the pi# 
cipation of a British firm is unlikely! 
help solve the problem. 

, ll is therefore no coincidence 4 
Lumbsdorfr has called on AEG.® 
members and the union represent^ 
on. (he cpmpany’s supervisory b^ 1 
do everything they qan !o enable 
electrical giant,to introduce struct 
changes... 

><>Me has also called on the board 
company's top executives and the i 
to be prepared to make financial 
ces. >.i- 

Time 'is of the essence. The lott® 
takfes’permanently to pul the con 
Bfack bh its feet, the greater the." 3 
of AEG,Ibsing'mdrket shares. 

' Trade' uriion officials should 
know (hat a rehabilitation of # 
cferii with or withorit British paj 1 
riritibri' 1 —; can brily be iichieyw. 
shutting down 1 unprofitable sdctofl 
thiobferutfoni 1 1 

There arc also those whd sayfW 
Hdrifcst bankruptcy could secure ® 
job's Irian a 1 feortiirided tUg^df'^b . 

‘ ‘Ih'Sriy event, it remains 10,^ 
whethfe'f AEG will live long 
celebrrite its 100th anniversary 
year.' 1 ' 1 • • •. ■' ' ‘ ‘‘ 

' Hans-HenningZen^ 

’ ' ’ 1 'threWerWc/irlritlM. I5iuly 


p wss a hellish week for Germany's 
bankers. First, there were rumours 
ji Hessische Landesbank (Helaba) 
8 in troubje in London and that’ its 
idon representative had been fired. 
Haifa billion deutschemark was said 
jltive been hastily transferred from 
icmany to London to plug a dange- 
jflbole. 

Ut same afiernoon, there were ru¬ 
ms that’in one German city there 
8 a run on the bank for Gemeiiiwirt- 
^(BfG). 

‘ Hat evening, dpa tried to verify a 
Item'to the effect that the police 
searched the home of Dresdner 
chairman Hans Friderichs. 

As iarly as Tuesday that week there 
ii (lurry of phone calls to the Dres- 
f Bank from people who wanted to 
whether it was true that Fride- 
M resigned in connection with 
U problems the electrical firm AEG 
“is facing. 

Rw same week newspapers reported 
4a a major German bank was in trou- 
! wer foreign exchange deals. 

All these reports were unfounded. 
Mind the Helaba rumour there was no 
Hie than the fact that one board mem- 
talad to break off his vacation to rc- 
tns to attend a conference on AEG. 
HtBfG story was pure fabrication, 
lth true that the home of Hans Frl- 
^ was searched in connection 
flte Rick donations affair (the do- 
■« 2 j allegedly went to vurious of the 
Jr political parties through a num- 
hdf devious channels), 
hi this has nothing to do with tho 
™dnfir Bank, and Friderichs has 
Jr is much as contemplated resign- 
"I 

The reports about a major German 
™‘Wng In trouble (variously referr* 
.Jib Deutsche Genossenschafisbank, 
“Jner Bank and BfO) could only be 
because German banks cannot 
J™ H Wouble’* due to the safeguards 
™7 n 8 the collapse of the Herstatt 
^Cologne. 

*o. there was a great deal of 
^Many people were determined 
up their savings because they 
Jithat they would lose their money 
ftp!® did in 1931 and as many a 
^customer did in 1974. 

^*e familiar with the German na- 
J character know that riothlng can 
™ u ch hysteria as anxiety over 

feople still remember the Infia- 

nfiM 3 an£ * an< * t8e Cf l" 
I- bach time, lifetime savings 

^ wjiat happend this time? The 
(central bank) governors 
. W lake iheir summer holiday 
•JJfjKl Jking the foot off the mo- 

S jdea was that the Bundesbank 
mtervene at a moment's notice 
^ Only if commercial banks 

JJJX needed additional cash. 

■n.appencd, and the Bundesbank 
JJ'v' 'boosted the - commercial- 
^"fluidity by DMSbn. They used 
*Bun!u 0nge SWo P deals in which 
buys dollars from the 
* >an * t5i s *lhng them back to 
it nr * ater date and at a fixed 
^ ^exchange. Foreign exchange 
sW the wrong notion that this 


was being done because some bank was 
in trouble and the Bundesbank wanted 
to lend a helping hand. . 

And when foreign exchange dealers 
believe in such a rumour it soon 
spreads to dealers abroad. 

It took only a few hours for the 
"news” that German and Canadian 
banks were broke to spread world-wide. 

American banks like to use such' ru¬ 
mours to distract attention from their 
problems at home: two smallish Ameri¬ 
can banks have collapsed, 

The American bankers then tele¬ 
phoned their German partners, telling 
them that they would have to review 
their lines of credit. 

This sort of thing, of course, causes 
further uncertainty among bankers on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The hysteria fed on itself and spread, 
Huge blocks of stock and fixed interest 
securities were suddenly thrown on the 
market. 

Though it was untrue that, as some 
papers wrote, foreign banks had with¬ 
drawn some of their deposits,from Ger¬ 
man banks, it is correct that some timid 
investors fled from the deutschemark 
into the dollar, causing the. American 
currency to rise steeply (to DM?.51). 

Outside observers must be forgiven 
for having swallowed all these rumours 
because, for someone , who doesn't 
know all the details, the accumulation 
of facts is enough to make the layman 
fringe. 1 ‘ V ’ .'. V '. § , ' ' ', ‘ 

For example: AEG jelefynken needs 
a cash injection lo survive. Banks and 
the Bonn government (the former 
through credits und the [utter through 
an export guarantee) have, at least 
ensured that the payroll for the next fow 
months can be met. 

But only thp weeks still ahead will 
show whether the concern can continue 
r* bp it with German or with foreign 
partners. And everybody instantly asso¬ 
ciates AEG with Dresdner Bank, its 
largest creditor. And, naturally, every¬ 
body also thinkB of Friderichs, the 
bank's chairman,, 

In addition, the. tra# union owned 
Neue Heimat group, that has been,the 
subject of the scandal involving its, 
board members, needs DM35pm t.o co-. 
veriits debts.. This, has naturally in¬ 
volved the BfG (also owned by, the tra¬ 
de unions) in the rumours, although the. 


bank's cash position is so good as to 
have made it unnecessary for it to make 
use of Bundesbank facilities (by bor¬ 
rowing against securities as a collate¬ 
ral). 

The third and much more important 
element is the risky credits that German 
banks have extended to Poland. Here, 
the BfG is In the forefront while Dresd¬ 
ner Bank ranks fourth. 

Only this explains - without justify¬ 
ing it — why the rumours seized on 
these, two banks and their credits. 

Foreign observers saw these facts as 
part of a shaky political constellation: 
the Bonn coalition partners who have 
been at loggerheads for some time have 
only seemingly solved their budgetary 
woes., Rainer Barzel once said: 
"There's something wrong with this 
country.” And this is how many timid 
foreigners probably see the Federal Re¬ 
public right now. 

But does this mean that the Germans 
should panic, that they should with¬ 
draw their savings from the banks and 
put them under the mattress? There is 
not the slightest reason to do so. Several 
lessons have been learned from the col¬ 
lapse of the Herstatt Bank: 

One: Since 1976, the deposits of pri¬ 
vate individuals, companies and public 
institutions have beep as secure with 
private banks as with savings banks, 
cooperative banks and similar institu¬ 
tions. 

. T.P.ciUpy tbts, secpriiy, however, no 
individual deposit may exceed 30 per 
cent of the bank's own assets. 

Inge Lore Bithre, president of the 
Banks Supervision Board: “We have 
the world's best safeguards for 
deposits.” 

Two: Gambling in foreign exchange 
and precious metals Is out of the ques¬ 
tion. The difference between th? banks* 
and savings banks' foreign exchange, 
gold, silver and platinum asset and lia¬ 
bility positions may never exceed 30 per 
cent of the banks' liable capital at the 
end of a business day. 

Three: Th? orderly winding up of a 
bank that is insolvent has been possible 
since 1976 as a result of a decree pro¬ 
viding for a moratorium ,on commit¬ 
ments. Confidence crises that could 
spread like wildfire are therefore Im¬ 
possible now. . ’ 

Four: Credits to a single custoriier 
may hot exceed 75 per cent (formerly 


Schmude and Baum 


Continued from pdgi»4 1 
reconciliation between the coalition 
partners in the past couple of weeks, 
despite the fact (as Schmude puts it) 
that:“the elephants; that were stomping, 
around in the garden, were pretty hefty 
beasts." , 

In any event, {he idea that bdp'pte of 
Sponger's ’ and Barschet’s ilk coiild ; 
“take oyer out political fiirtctibns.kfeeps! 
both of us on oht toes,” sriys ScHniude. ' 
In fact,' keeping' on their toes arid' 1 
loyally sticking to thfe Social-Liberal ’ 
coalition while othets are Oslfeep Is the. 
watchword Of the twd ministers. 

The question is: Why has the. Social- 
Liberal coalition always-publicly played 
down the results of the BaumrSchmude. 
cooperation — results. anybody couldt 


be proud of — while regaling the publlo 
daily with their constant disputes?, 

JOrgen Schmiide, who frequently 
spends until midnight in his office pof- 5 
ing over files, ponders the question be¬ 
fore answering: “The problems we deal 
with don't affect the pay envelope or 
pensions. We also' have nothing to 1 do 
with missiles that we can deploy or 
dismantle.” 1 

’‘ Gerhart Baum; who is more optimis¬ 
tic by nature, is fortified by the know¬ 
ledge that there is. a, man “who thinks 
and acts like JOrgen Schmude” .• 

•Both hope that their sound ; and sue-, 
cesaful partnership will continue for 
quite a while to come. . ... 

KarU Heinz Known 

■ i" •• •:*. .; (Frankfurter RondsefaBU. IS July 1982) 


100 per cent) of the bank’s liable capi¬ 
tal. This means that, unlike in 193 f, a 
bank can no longer lose alt its capital as 
a result of the insolvency of a single 
customer. 

All these safeguards make a repeat of 
the 1931 ban)c crisis impossible. More¬ 
over, according to a Bundesbank analy¬ 
sis, the cash position of German banks 
is excellent. 

Today's dangers lurk elsewhere: on 
the Euromarkets. Assuming a group of 
banks in Luxembourg gives Mexico a 
10-year credit. The money lent for this 
long term is borrowed against 3-month 
notes have to repaid and borrowed 
again every three‘months. 

The nightmare here Is: What if the' re¬ 
newal loan fails to materialise? '/ 

But since all' of thp world's bdrik$ 
have the same nightmare, the Euromar¬ 
kets have so far posed no real danger. 

But other risks -- like high foreign 
debts of Individual countries like 
Poland, wars like that between Britain 
and Argentina and political upheavals 
as in Iran — have made the banker ex- 
tremely cautious. , Ra dolfHcrlt 
■ (Die Welt, IS.July 1982) 

Continued from page 8 

provisions — can be handled as cumu¬ 
lative, the subsidies can in some cases 
amount to as much as 50 per cent. In 
any event,; this is what Hoesch and 
Krupp Stahl have in writing from Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs Minister Count. Lambs¬ 
dorff. 

In addition, the two Ruhrstahl part¬ 
ners have applied for starting assistance 
In the form of government, guarantees 
to the tune of DM2bn. This is to be mo¬ 
delled on Rtichling Burbach, which was 
saved from collapse by a combination 
of guarantees and subsidies. 

Among . the-.- many: conditions on 
which the public aector tnakes its subsi¬ 
dies contingent Is the reduction of pro¬ 
duction capacities. 

Thyssen will reduce Its steel pipes 
production by about 15 per cent, i.e. 
from 21m to 18m tons a year (ineluding 
stainless steel); Klbckner Will reduce 
production by 18 per cent from 8.2 to 
6,6m tons. Us rollirig mill capacity isf to 
be reduced at the same rate from 1 LSm 
to-9.5 tons. Ruhrstahl will reduce its 
output by 31 per cent from 15.6m to 
10.8m tons. 

Brussels is bound to Insist on this ca¬ 
pacity reduction. The EEC objective Is 
for 'Europe's steel industry to reduce its 
overall capacity by 20 per ceht by |98J 
because steel consumption is likely; to 
stagnate until then. Incidentally, it is 
until 1985 that the EEC steel-market 
provisions with their production-quotas 
will remain in force. ■ 1. : • i i. • ■. 

What matters, therefore, is to make 
steel production more profitable.' 

It is no coincidence that only Ruhr- 
stafil proposes to bulld a new-steel mill 
and SaarhOtten a new blast furnace* 
Both are replacement investments." • 

All other Investment .plans are Inten* 
dedifor rationalisation'and modemisa* 
tion ■— especially in (he sheetmetaE sec¬ 
tor. ' ' ■ i • 1 . .i . >.■ ■ ,i •* . 

Although this has not bpeftiexpressly 
admitted,' the aim for the future is , to 
operate’as profitably as Thyssen is do¬ 
ing now: and 1 this means making a pro* 
fit with crude steel even when the plant 
operates at only 50 per cent of capacity. 

This js an. ambitious goal and Bond 
or state politicians can achieve nothing 
without the go-ahetid -from the Brussels 
Commission,. And the Commission will 
have to. make Up ifs'mind by mid<!l938. - 
i Ndrbert Welter \ 

(Rheinischer Merit ur Christ und Welt. 

.1 .. ';u , -• t:H> i:-i 46 July IW2) 
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■ WEALTH 

Plans afoot to close the tax loopholes 
that help the rich get richer 


G erman social welfare benefits have 
been cut back. But Chancellor 
Schmidt says that the rich are going to 
be hit as well. 

He wa9 referring to tax. “A number 
of people will forfeit their marvellous 
opportunities of saving virtually all 
their income tax," the Chancellor pro¬ 
mised. 

The Minister of Finance in North- 
Rhine Westphalia, Dieter Possor, had 
already Criticised those “who earn a 
million or riiore and yet still receive sta¬ 
te grants for the education of their chil¬ 
dren because they arithmetically on 
paper make a loss, despite their huge 
incomes". 

The fact that millionaires can rake in 
the benefits of (other) taxpayers' money 
is an unhealthy product of the govern¬ 
ment’s subsidisation policies. 

And yet both the national govern¬ 
ment and the governments of the indivi¬ 
dual states still stick to these-policies 
year after year. 

: Whether they try to stimulate a belter 
performance in certain sectors of the 
economy and protect them from distor¬ 
ted competition; or whether they try to 
cheapen goods and services for private 
households to boost the propensity to 
save/ 

Nothing seems to work without go¬ 
vernment subsidisation. 


_.M JOneJlenttiit,,.; received a tm etr- • 
(Klcate of 230 per cent ... he had 
to pay DM2,770 tax on aa Income 
of DM250,000. Ho. saved 
DM109,920. 9 


For this purpose the proud figure of 
DM30 .billion is earmarked in this 
year's budget, half in the form of mone¬ 
tary contributions, half in the form of 
tax concessions. 

. Ever since the Federal government's 
resources started drying up, it has been 
giving serious thought to drastically 
cutting back government subsidies. 

' Similar operations in 1981 and 1982 
aimed at bringing down the government 
budget led to a reduction in subsidisa¬ 
tion, for example in the field of savings 
promotion. 

■Thei 1983 operation has its sights set 
otf tax concessions, which are definitely 
unjustified. 

' The case of the millionaireiwho. offi¬ 
cially eahu• .nothing whatsoever,• pays 
no thxed: and receives a state grant for 
his children is of course an extreme 
one.; 

However, as-Finance Minister Posser 
found out when he inquired at the va¬ 
rious finance offices In North-Rhine 
Westphalia, there are many cases of top 
earners saving DM500,000. 

‘Take for example the case of a 44- 
yearwold businessman* married, no chil¬ 
dren,' whose taxable/income in 1979 
amounted to DM4,600,989. . 

•« : Officially this ■ business man would 
have had to pay DM2,435,592 In tax. 
He actually-paid DM1,866,945, saving 
DM568.647, 

• He managed this by presenting the fi¬ 
nance offices with loss certificates of 
more than DM I millioiiiissued by com* 
parties in which he had an investment 
share.. • 

> The finance office responsible in Es¬ 



sen accepted the validity of these certi¬ 
ficates. 

The loss certificate is in a way the op¬ 
posite of a dividend. If the company in 
which the potential taxpayer holds sha¬ 
res makes a loss instead of a profit, the 
losses are subsequently distributed. 

All company shareholders receive a 
loss certificate which can then be offset 
against the rest of their income. 

This loss certificate is entered,into the 
accounts os if it were operating expen¬ 
diture, thus reducing the taxable inco¬ 
me. 

The reverse is the case if profits are 
distributed. Although the original inten¬ 
tion of encouraging certain branches of 
industry had its good points, many legal 
stipulations have brought about unwan¬ 
ted side-effects. 

They may well go towards enhancing 
the investment capacity of numerous 
firms, but in niany cases they had ef¬ 
fects which were not planned by the le¬ 
gislator. 

They encouraged asset formation for 
top earners. 

High-income doctors, lawyers and 
other free-lance operators, whose inco¬ 
me had reached the highest tax progres¬ 
sion level of 56 per cent, searched for 
ways'of getting around their fax'obliga¬ 
tions. 

And as is often the case there are al¬ 
ways those filling to lend a helping 
hand, in this case the promoters of de¬ 
preciation companies. Suddenly, top 
earners began investing their money hi 
share Certificates from firms dealing in 
everything ranging from ship-building, 
film production, housebuilding to pro¬ 
moting economic activities in Berlin 
and the border areas near East Germa¬ 
ny: 

The only thing such ‘investors’ are in¬ 
terested in are the loss certificates; It 
just doesn't matter whether the compu- 
ny makes pornographic films or artistic 
ones. . 

The only things that counts is thb ex¬ 
tent of the losses made. The higher the' 
lori, the lower the amount of taxable In¬ 
come and thus of taxes. 1 

, tt certainly pays off to jump down a 
fe* categories in the tax classification' 
scheme. 

One dentist, who had an investment 
share of DM 100,000' in a company 
which provided him with a loss certifi¬ 
cate to the tune of 230 per cent, only 
had to pay DM2,770 in tax on an inco¬ 
me of DM250,000. He saved 
DM 109,9^0! .. " : 

As .soon as loss-making becomes the 
maxim for..professional depreciation 
tricksters, it doesn't take long before 
fraudulent.firms begin sprouting up., 

. The tax laws make this possible in the 
first place. A district court in Darmstadt 
was recently faced with a clear , case of 
fraud,' v. • : 

Finance broker, Joohim Erlemahn 
from Cologne, managed to convince fi¬ 
nance offices of his severe losses and 
seitt loss'certificates to .his investors 
robbing the Treasury of 1 about- DM5Q 
million. 

The judge in this-case took the oppor¬ 


tunity to level his criticism of such prac¬ 
tices at the legislator, which shares at 
least some of the moral blame. 

He condemned the legal loopholes in 
existing laws, which enable top earners 
to save vast amounts of money while 
the lower-income members of society 
ure denied such possibilities. 

Some moves have already been mudo 
to make things a bit more difficult for 
the high-income bracket. Tax-deduchi- 
ble losses must not exceed the actuul 
sum of money invested. 

However, necessity is the mother of 
invention, ail clever tax experts will ul- 
ways find new loopholes, opening the 
door to new ways of saving tax ‘legally’. 

The SPD tax expert, Dieter Spflri, a 
bitter opponent of unjustified tax sa¬ 
vings, complains: "The problem is we 
just can't keep up with the pace of new 
developments on the investments 
market." 

Tax laws, for example, allow 
concealed assets a tux-favoured realisa¬ 
tion when a company is sold. The idea 
is to save the retiring owner of the firm 
from moving into the top tax bracket. 

In addition, there are considerable 
free allowances in case of sale. Clever 
company promoters have combined this 
arrangement with another tax stipula¬ 
tion, which enables the acquisition costs 
of low-value goods (up to DM800 per 
item) to be fully written off during the 
year of purchase and then offset against 
any profits yielded. 

For example, anyone who sets up a 
chicken farm can write off each indivi¬ 
dual chicken as an economic item, not 
to mention the hen-house and the 
chicken ladder. 

The value of the farm suddenly drops 
to zero and the accounts very soon in 
fuel register a loss. If this farm Is then 
sold after the year is up, the profits 
made are lax-favoured. 

Finance Minister PoSscr would at 
least like to put an end to such practi¬ 
ces. Another way of saving tux is provi¬ 
ded for by the law promoting German 
investments abroad. Normally, the eco¬ 
nomy as a whole benefits if Oerman in¬ 
dustry sets up production in a foreign 
country. However, investments by Ger¬ 
man entrepreneurs in American enter¬ 
tainment films, such as ‘Star Wars’ are 
not exactly what the law had in mind. ; 

it is of no benefit to the German ecb- 
—- J - ' j ' ■ - 1 

t A finance broker convinced the fi¬ 
nance office of severe losses and 
sent loss certificates to his Inves¬ 
tors, robbing the Trcasuiy of 
about DM50 million. . * 


nomy if high-income free-lance German 
investors participate in the flourishing 
real estate trade in Miami just to avoid 
paying taxes back home. 

The up to now most successful com¬ 
panies, with shares in the most unsuc¬ 
cessful cattle farms in Paraguay, in fuel 
bring about extremely detrimental deve¬ 
lopmental. effects: the poorer sections 
of the agricultural community now 
stand no chance whatsoever of becom¬ 
ing the owners pf a piece of iarnl. 

•The respective German legal provi¬ 
sions qre also now up for discussion. 
Chancellor Schmtdt would also like to 
remove one of the most popular me- 
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thods of asset formation: the BbA .nreMCMTG 
renmode/I, builder-owner compani* AGREEMENTS 
Federal Finance Minister Maura: 

law pact still wallowing 

for example, the CHse of the chaleir • J. 1 a 

Switzerland costing DM450,000, mg 111 WlCllSIl’tGfl WfltftTS 

can be bought with a capital comrik * WttviUUlVU TTaiVi^ 


tion by the interested purchaser of on]L 
DM3,500, providing the buyer has 'to U" lted Stutes ls atil * not wl,, » n 8 
tnxuble nnnuui income of at Juj sign tho new version of the Law 
DM300,000. & Sea convention. 

To buy the clmlet the German m feimany's position whs first outlined 
chuser must provide his own capic »illy by n government statement is- 
contribution of 10 per cent, i. c. in lie (ffll during parliamentary question 
cas? DM45,000. ,#iikthe Bundestag in June. 

The tux benefits of the Bauhernm 'lb negotiations by experts ut tho 
de/I grunt u loss certificate wort IH^ W of the Sea Conf erence were 
DM74,000, which reduces tho inctu W Irted at the end ° r April ln New 
debt by DM41,500. jjfollowing nine years of negotiat- 

if this sum of money is set off ogaijiu 

the DM45,000 invested, the ten pw K |>eyer, a new Arrangement for the 
participation in the DM450,000, ch4.^ , ' on 0 ^ sea ^ed rights, which in 
costs no more than DM3,500. fifal«the USA and Germany laid 

Tho trick shown here is relathJW w achieve, did not come into 

simple, although the details are_ . 

red by only a few old-hands, laptop?™ 5 why the USA already voted 
pie, the idea is to shift the mnnufadikiM P QSS ' n 8 the text of the con¬ 
ing costs in such a wuy as to turn lira nt ^e, end ol April, whereas 
into professional expenses during tb emany abstained. 

j One hundred and 30 countries voted 
inniiim to result of the conference, 
Mathew France and Japan. 

" "on eye on the Falkland crisis 
also abstained. Germany's 
i over the conference is of vital 
E^itancc to its final outcome. 

A convention which is not accepted 
lie United Stutes and many member 
\ Htfries of the European Community 
"In*likely to break fresh ground in 
wwm law, even if it is indeed rtiti- 
tokphe necessary 6U countries. 
j.Wd the convention officially take 
I dfawler such circumstances, the rc- 
||lmAAV*uii even greutur degree of 
Irauncerlaiiity. 

IjSxh it sitifuliun would not be expec- 


building stage, which cun then be m\ 
ten of in the year of acquisition. 


ttllKi 


An example of how the Bauhems- |y n 
modelI works: loss certificates 
mean that in the case of a monk- 
tHin chalet costing DM450,000* l 
10 per cent deposit can be bought 
for only DM3,500. 


Very often these models arc drawn ij 
so as to incur high agency fees, invotr- 
tag many, firms, each of which edafc 
tes its own costs. 

In reality, however, there is very*■, 
ten only one company behind the opei 
ration, 

Tho BauherrcnmodcH hns its partiew 


ted to last long, and it would tlieu be a 
matter of time before renegotiations arc 
resumed. The Gorniun government em¬ 
phasises that it lias not yet completed 
the process of developing an informed 
opinion with regard to the convention. 

Yet the clear and concise answers 
being given to individual aspects pre¬ 
sent a different picture. 

For example, the provisions on tech¬ 
nology transfer are claimed to stand in 
the wuy or effective seabed mining. 

According to the German govern¬ 
ment the planned levies for seabed min¬ 
ing enterprises ure excessively high; due 
to the speciui peculiarities of German 
tax law, this is particularly serious for 
German firms. 

The regulations relating to the classi¬ 
fication of economic zones leave u greut 
deal to be desired, Furthermore, the de¬ 
gree of German participation in the or¬ 
gans responsible for implementing the 
convention does not come up to initial 
expectations. 

Finally serious problems may arise as 
u result of the fact that in future a re¬ 
view conference is to decide on tho con-, 
limiulion of the seabed set-up just, by a 
requisite majority, the decision affect¬ 
ing nil countries. Tho Germans were 
also disappointed about the course of 
negotiations on investment protection 
for scubcd mining enterprises. 

Only the Soviet Union, France, Japan 
and India were grunted the status of 
pioneer investor countries. A German 
firm (AMR) cun only begin activities us 
u member of un iiucrmuiomii consor- 







liuni (OMi), which due to the varied in¬ 
terests represented is not likely Lo be 
uble-' to provide u guarantee for conti¬ 
nual work. 

Only a few months ugo after conside¬ 
rable diplomatic activities the Germun 
government managed to get permission 
to set up tho planned International 
Court of Sea Law in Humburg. 

This would suggest that at that time 
Germany harboured a better opinion of 
the conference results. 

At present, however, support, would 
seem to be on the wane, in the final an¬ 
alysis l|ioug|i it is quite possible that al¬ 
ter weighing up the pros and cons Ger¬ 
many may come to u more positive ap¬ 
praisal. 

This depends on the appeal of regula¬ 
tions in the following fields: the settle¬ 
ment, uf disputes, the planned agree¬ 
ment on passage through straits, regulur 
lions on shipping und on environmental 


(Co rtoan: M urschetz/ Die Zell) 
protection und the guaranteeing of mili¬ 
tary mobility ut seu. 

Admittedly, even in those areas there 
tire’differences 1 of opinion. The German 
government is not u great supporter of 
the planned extension of Hie rights' of 
coastal states. 


Another line of urgument is that there 
is not likely to be much opportunity in 
the near future for new negotiations, 
implying that the only way Germany 
cun rcully influence the implementation 
of the convention is by supporting it of¬ 
ficially. 

Such arguments would see in far¬ 
fetched in the light of (ho sluleinems 
which have been made recently by the 
Germun government und the fact that 
the most powerful Western maritime 
power refuses to sign ihc convention. 

UrDolzer 

(Pro uf. Airier Allgemolno Zrfiuiijj ; 
iitr Deii I sell In mi, 12 July l«S2». 


lur appeal in the fuel that« double41% , rflJTjc cwnl| . 0 , in |. imipc | (M ,k s 
is involved. ratio revert to individual countries. 

After the investor bus pushed tnrav Eurocontrol, the European air safely 
his tax benefits, he can sell Ills propo* gffl |WU!t organised 22 years ago, hut 
us soon us tho two-year speoulailMbiioiactually gut off the ground, 
limit luts run out. , kly Uelglum, the Netherlands and 

ill view or the rising building« fit Germany followed the terms of 
property prices, a handsome profitUJ :initial contract and transferred con- 
bo expected by selling anew, ^athcorgunisatinn. 
builder-owners have staled that Ifi W brat or the seven member coun- 
ycur alone DMI6bn have beenstW sdecided in 1980 that no further cf* 
bed to such models. And there's hp enforce Eurocontrol would be 
in sight. Advertising for tho Bauhem feller February next year. 
wode/fis in full flight. ffor.lhatdaic, Eurocontrol will still 


No highway for European air 
traffic control plan 


•«t it will responsible for plann* 
p luting air sufety systems, coor- 
traffic flow on the heaviest 
^ training flight controllers and 


?ns and collecting route charges 
airlines. 


the'14 


Mure of the two control ventres 


" ,l T third and Maastricht, which 

tax due during the Urcn,ft air spil<;e ilbovc 7 .5UO 

Quarters of the year. Acoo , 


tion Law. 

The latter must do without 
come 

fourth Quarters of the undSpnd^ 

foicZeli. l 6 Tfc ^ ,h ® M cdilCrruncun, , i^ 


^Ppittg rights to direct control 
“fcbnirol tower, the organisation 


Recently, the WE WO GmbH in i 
nich offered investors 500 per cent I 
certificates for companies in Berlin-, 
very favorable tax conditions for B 
can be explained by .the. fact that cap 
investments in Berlin ore partifu)* 
enepuraged by tax concessions* 

Taxpayers who invest In Beriin i _ r 
always in for favourable treatraoj ggfd uj prevent Britain and France 
the Treasury. An offer made by tw? i ending the 
Ham life insurance company^ndenif ^altogether, 
just how favorable this trtatrne^ ^German government had always 
Top earners with a 50 per cent m, Hied the rejection by its Partners, 
taxation can enjoy the benifits oi J F «wlarly since it was one of the encr- 
ticularly attractive life insurance gantries at the hturt, willing to 
B^ment. , .« “^nysacrificeK 

.H ThC rI!5^«™m are . 0r ,hC t,IVld lhu« L'" 1 d0,rt ' vilhout thc 1,dn,inis - 

, n D “ 56, ® U0 I ins T , l^ ‘In and (he technical resuurch 

DM20.000. is inimudiulcly P^ ( ^of |lheo Killion an j acccp . 

However, tins is no problem lor «« se „ ing . Qf air %afc 
sured person himself,.butem* M ,«.Ge rma °y i lsc | r , ju<l like Ihc Nc 
Treasury hooked by the Berlin no Wsand Irelaild before. 


Maastricht must limit its activities In 
ureas ubovc Belgium, Luxembourg und 
northern Gcrmuny, since the Nether¬ 
lands have not yet been willing to hand 
over uny responsibility for its ulr sufety.. 

'i hc essential purt of the task urcu of 
thc control centre in thc Netherlands is 
thus lacking. 

In order lo find u way of guarantee¬ 
ing some kind or future for the control 
centre In Maastricht, Eurocontrol, com¬ 
missioned by Germany and the Benelux 
countries, has developed four concepts 
reluting lo the continuation and possi¬ 
ble extension of its activities. 1 

The European flight controllers In 
Brussels Would like to sec Maastricht 
Hike over flight safety; control in the 
lower regions of air space, leaving only 
arrivals and departures under national 
control. j 

The Hague also prefers this solution, 
and would!then be willing to transfer 
control responsibilities to Maastricht. : 

The suggestion to Integrate arrival 
llight control inioj the Maastricht Auto¬ 
matic Data Processing and Display Sys-j 
tem (MADAP), which I* taken to be one 
of the best systems in the world, does 
not stand much chance oj* acceptance, ! 

•Other proposals would like to see the 
present system maintained, shifting 


to the Affiant modO. this amo» ^iN nying towards the Balkan . only the borderlines between^the up^ 
DM20,000. IVo/frW ,h« . -lit •" and tower rangcs-Ofrirripace. 1 

Each concept has different .implica¬ 


tions ubout tho number of flight con¬ 
trollers required und the technology to 
bu used. 

Thc costs of each concept thus vary. 
The German government Is trying to 
make another model palatable to its 
partners. 

; It would like to transfer the tusks per¬ 
formed in Maastricht to control centres 
in Bremen, DUsxeldorf and Brussels, 
which would imply a dissolution of the 
Eurocontrol setup. 

So us to prevent this from happening, 
Maastricht sould in future control Eu¬ 
rope’s flow of Hfr traffic and assume; 
Hight consultation responsibilities. - 
j Thc whole thing is an uLtempt to 
achieve better coordihation between the: 
inadequate ait safety capacity in Medi¬ 
terranean countries and the. huge 
amount of air truffle during the summer 
months.' : . , : . 

: For Bonn the setting-up of ri flight 
plan coordinator and an air apace con¬ 
trol centre such os the one in Frankfurt 
ure examples of how ttys could work in 
practice. .! *•'••.:.• . 

! The .latter already goes towards a|le- 
Viuting the situation for German air 
traffic. _ . 

Bottlenecks iq space,and in time can 
be t>revcqted .by, planning .the. use of air 
space months \n advance andlwofkipg 
out flight plans iis early as possible. 

Maastricht has, according to Bonn, 


thc necessury technical equipment. In a- 
joint report the four governments have, 
in the mean time oxprcssdd their views- 
on the Eurocontrol proposals. : 

Their attention centres on personnel 
costs, which uccautU for u substantial 
share of the operational costs and: 
which hnvo an important purt lo pluyj- 
due to the differences in pay between 1 
the Eurocontrol flight controllers and 
.llibso employed on u national busts. 

•The investment costs, on the oilier: 
hand, are neglected, even (hough Bel¬ 
gium alone would have to build a con-* 
trol centre costing more than DMIOUni,, 
if the countries involved decide on p so- ;' 
lution other than the one first men¬ 
tioned. 

Tiie Tate of the Eurocoulrol centre in 1 
Karlsruhe is closely linked to that of, 
Maastricht. : . 

. - Only, if Mtthsrrfcht continues opera-; 
Boris under European control is there u; 
chance for Karlsruhe. Otherwise, Hie; 
German Federal fnstitute for Air Safety; 
will step in und take over responsibility.; 

Personnel from this institute are.have! 
already been commissioned by, this £ u * ! 
ro'control'to cafry out fligbr^afetytosks. 

By the time the final date arrives on 11 
March.. 1 . ttll, responsibility; w| II; bc| 

handed oyer to tho centra jn Frapkfurt. : 


EuroControi Without its own centre 
would, according to experts, turn into, 
“an expensive and worthless puper tfger” 
which..wpuld be pf little advantage to itsi 
users, both the airlines qnji .thus' the 
passengers.*yet leuy^ a lufgc bill lo be 
paid. -f •• j.t ;a : 

Rudoti Metzlcr j 
(SQddfuihftie ZdlunStPO Jul> US’T 
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RESEARCH 


Weather men go to the Alps to unlock 
secrets of the weather 


U p until 30 September all eyes of 
professional meteorologists are on 
the Alps. 

Ever since I September last year the 
Alpine Experiment, Alpex for short, has 
been at the centre of the Global Atmop- 
aheric Research Programme by the 
World Meteorological Organisation in 
Geneva. 

The countries bordering the Alps plus 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Poland 
have been taking part. 

: The USA and the Soviet Union have 
allowed their weather ships in the east 
Atlantic to be used for research. 

The primary objective behind this ex* 
tensive project is to investigate the 
dynamic'physical phenomena associa¬ 
ted with the How of.air around and 
above high mountain ranges. 

- Just how important the influence of 
the Alps on the atmosphere is rated by 
experts is underlined by the extent of 
operations. 

Jhe area covered stretches from 
south Scandinavia to the coast of Afri¬ 
ca, from the Eastern part of the North 
Atlantic to the Baltic Sea and down to 
Western Turkey. 

The main beneficiaries of research re¬ 
sults will be European scientists, for 
example in their weather forecasting. 

But results are also expected to apply 
to other massifs, such as the Rocky 
Mountains in North America. 

_The Alps were chosen because the 


•-‘•V 


permanent observation network in Eu* 
rope is relatively compact and a whole 
series of observations have already been 
collected and evaluated. 

Yet even the meteorological network 
in the Alpine region is still not in a 
position to measure the many changes 
in air masses numerically and analyse 
them accordingly. 

Numerical forecasts using computers 
require a great deal more data gathered 
in a closely-woven atmospheric net¬ 
work. 

Otherwise, many of the more local 
weather phenomena cannot be recor¬ 
ded. 

To help improve the situation, air¬ 
craft, ships and buoys (in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the East Atlantic), tadioson- 
de stations, weather balloons, radar and 
radiation tracking stations, motor gli¬ 
ders and of course, weather satellites 
for vertical atmosphere observation are 
being employed, dosing the gas In the 
observation network. 

Experiments are not just aimed at ac¬ 
quiring data on the effects of weather 
on a large scale, but also at explaining 
certin occurences in smaller areas, for 
example the foehn storms in the Alpine 
valleys. The toughest task for meteoro¬ 
logists is tackling the details. 

The emergence of foehn storms still 
remains a mystery. 

Meteorologists are puzzled by the 
fact that the warmer air.l.e. the lighter 
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of the two currents, descends when It 
reaches the lee side of the mountain 
ridge. • 

How does it push out the colder; hea¬ 
vier air in the valleys? 

Why doesn't it just flow over the cold 
air in the foothills region of the Alps 
and make It way northward ? 

Experts agree that foehn Is caused 
amongst other things by the speed of 
flow and the resultant M thrust 
tension" of the air masses on the moun¬ 
tain ridge. 

However, both the strength and the 
duration of these fall winds are diflcuit 
to predict. 

A further unsolved problem is the 
medical-meteorological aspect, the ef- 
feots of the foehn on human beings. It 
is precisely to find this out that the 
foehn Is being exactly measured in so- 
called “cross-sections", vertical areas In 
the atmosphere at a height of between 
three and five kilometres. 

They have been plotted right across 
the St. Ootthard and Brenner passes, 
down to the Adriatic coastal ranges and 
the Yugoslavian mediterranean coast. 

Both ground stations and the motori¬ 
sed gliders flying along the points of in¬ 
tersection are equipped with microbaro¬ 
graphs* which can detect atmopsheric 
vibrations of high frequency and low 
amplitude. 

Scientists believe that some of the 
physiological effects of the foehn can 


be put back to such osdllatlotu. 1 n|E CINEMA 

other unsolved mystery in Alpha 1 
teorology are the so-called Genoa, 
clones. Hni 

The emergence of low pressure ** ^ 

in the Gulf of Lion are apparently 
nected to the lee affects induced dori 
air flows over the Alpine ridges. 

These powerful low pressure an 
often bring about storm tides, dur tl/olf Gremm’s film Kamikaze 1989 
their journey south across the M(BYcannot fail to be a success: Rai- 
terranean and the Adriatic Sea. Hu, ^Werner Fassbinder is dead but here 
near Genoa is rougher than the Gcq ^es to life once more, jaded, ulco- 
BlghU . running amok, meluncholy, lone- 

These cyclones, however, also ajh hind insulting to those who are close 
areas north of the Alps, often leadlnfok 11 

very heavy rain and snow in Bajf lathe end, he (as Police Lieutenant 
West Germany is particularly iiJji&n)leans a Bainsi an outsized poster 
in Alpex. ■ J^pctlng the first man on the moon. 

The Deutsche Forschunmt J fusbinder j“ st slands therc * smi,in S 


Fassbinder*s last role: film 
assured of success 


chat) (DFG) helps finance in ^ Into the cumcra while the fiim 


programmes. 

The German Met Office has 
creased its use of radiosondes ln« 


minds with him becoming a rigid sta¬ 
tu This is how the viewer sees him for 
nhile as the curtain slowly descends. 

Dt film is a first-class cinematic 


.1__ _z.fi . . , K 13 “ iiisi-vioaa v-iuciliaiMJ 

fmiT ,,r y, :n v Kr,lwl IB director will have to come to 
further measurement actlvit.es. , he fact , ha , [his ha5 m „ e to 

The Manne Weather Centre in Hq ^ his ability, 
burg Is busy gathering information h j ^ Fassbinderi his collegue. as 
the various sea-borne observe .... . . ., , .. 

ih* p Q ct Atiaeitif, lead, which is undeniably to his 


further measurement activities. 

The Marine Weather Centre in H 
burg is busy gathering information! 
the various sea-borne observi 
points in the East Atlantic and the 

diterranean. , . , , . _ ,. . 

_ _ , • U nobody knew then that Fassbinder 

The German Research and Expa-,^ Mon be deud. Kamikaze 1989 
mental Cen re for Aeronautic.! u „„ become an epi[aph . 

Space Travel, for example, hasprc4» t _ 

ded a research aircraft and three m. H would hnve been impassible for 
torised gliders. Ccenm to have started something with 

. *, . , ■ ... , .,!iwnlike Fassbinder without the pro- 

The meteorological mstitut., "L*** Into a tribute to the lute di- 
various universities arc also involwd*' 


special research projects in the cow 
of the Alpex programme, backed fin 
dally by the Deutsche Forsdmnpt 
meinschaft. 

Heinz Panina 


Glorious weather for 8.50 DM 


ime, backed Cum Ko Wy doubts Gremm’s statement 
she'Forschuw ■■iwtewi to the effect that Fassbin- 
^ towaj prepared to subjugate himself 
Heinz Panina ^director and that he accepted the 
(Dio WdLioJifrm la6a, he wa s an actor in the film ra- 
'Ti - • ' ■ --il maker. , 

flremm. whose intention was to make 
,nil' ,Sra with Fassbinder, could not help 
yHI Ranting to, make a film & la Lass¬ 



's too much to expeot, but we can promise yoo 
that with tha aid of our climate handbooks you w 
se able to travel when the weather aults you beet. . 


Business and private 
travel overseas calls for 
careful preparation. 

The weather varies at 
wildly that you may 
be In (or an 
unpleasant surprise. 


oRie«i 


These ollmate handbooks are compiled by 
experienced meteorologists and list monthly 
statistics for major cities: temperature, rainfall, 
rainy'day*, humidity and'mention of speolal 
leaufree lueh'to f6g,-thunderstorms, whlrtwlndi 
and soon. 




iterance sections round off the data, 
iking the ollmatologlcal handbooks 
mprehenslve guides every traveller 
II need. They Include .65 charts snd 
out 11,000 figure* on 60 to 80 pages 


-jmg 


Ministry Involved 

must he dosed — no matter 
2nd nothing more must be said 
W*(becwse it appears that even the 
! ■ il»c. Interior is involved. 

£9* ■* deter *T , *ncd to get to the 



I But no matter how exaggerated and 
fringly Fassbinder the director staged 
Mims, the story he wunted to convey 
top came out clear, understandable 
^iltimes resembling u woodcut. 

km in 1942, Grcmm has so far fail- 
^Impress with such films as Fabian 
Reihenhaus Pur Robin Hood 
“terrace house for Robin Hood). But 
JJfo'has turned a crime story with a 
“Ptrmeaning into a chaotic punk film. 

liftlenant Jansen has a difficult cose 
hands: there is a bomb threat in 
* tkyscraper office building of a 
“Mih media concern. 

Abuiands of employees have to bo 
kad'though no bomb explo^ 
men in the executive suites be- 
jitleiy. Thiy’re bothered by Jan- 
J inquiries, so they obstruct his 


•rtS.&kV. 


wife Mnj Sjilwall, with Whom he wrote 
a ! 0-volume cycle of crime novels that 
is regarded as the best of the genre. 

His book, Mord im JI Stock, is a ne¬ 
gative iutopia: a concern .controls, (he 
newspapers and magazines of the coun¬ 
try, buys up competing publishing hou¬ 
ses and, on the 31st floor, intellectual 
elite of the nation wastes its energy in 
pointless projects that will never' be 
published. 

in both the novel and the film, the 
anonymous threat to Jansen is eventual¬ 
ly discovered among this isolated intel¬ 
lectual elite. 

A second bomb scare occurs and 
again the skyscraper has to be evacua¬ 
ted — except for the people on the 31st 
floor, for whom no evacuation provi¬ 
sions have been made. 

It remains open whether the bomb 
that explodes on the 31st floor has been 
ordered planted by the big boss. 

Gremm made a concrete utopia out 
of the novel that was set'in a vague fu¬ 
ture. The film is set in a Western metro¬ 
polis in 1989 (it was shot in DUsseidorf 
and Berlin). 

While the book is made up of indivi¬ 
dual interrogations that reveal the moti¬ 
vations nf people. the film version boils 
down to a hectic chaos. Thera are^unne¬ 
cessary car crash scenes and murderolis 
chnkcS up and down stuinvays und edr- 
rldors. 

The novel is u somewhat exaggerated 


social criticism of a 
media giant while 
the film version 
turns the story into 
a morbid Wild 
West romanticism 
of the most naive 
kind, projecting the 
whole thing into the 
future. It is fhe sto¬ 
ry of the lone fight¬ 
er who, shooting, 
pushing cars off the 
road and people of 
roofs, kills wanton¬ 
ly as if there were 
nothing to it. It is 
perfectly unders¬ 
tandable that Fass¬ 
binder should have 
enjoyed this specta¬ 
cle. He had run , 
playing . with the 
technical possibili¬ 
ties of a video sys¬ 
tem and holding up' 
a finger to ' take 
phiptos to be used 
as evidence with 




Fassbinder says goodbye as Lieutenant Jansen 

(Photo: UlmverlQg.der Aviloren) 


era hidden in a ring: Kamikaze 1989 cc 

He kind-heartedly grouched at his as- gotten as a film if it 
sistant (played by GQnther Kaufinann, table portrait of a mi 
un actor of the Fassbinder stable). Fassbinder only ] 

Wearing a leopard skin' suit, Fassbin- turned out to be his I 
der time and again directs his rages at The shortcomings, 
himself and others. He is the sort of responsible, have tc 
,-man-who hurts the feelings of others in .viewer:*, gain is a h 
order to hide his own vulnerability. glance at Fassbinder 

The viewer is enthralled by this nian iHnictureofa legend 
who — perhaps — was not even a parti- iFmnkl 

cularly good actor, but what .a show-. forD 


man; what a master of self-depiotionl 
Kamikaze 1989 could-be^quickly for¬ 
gotten as a film if it werC'noUHerinimi- 
table portrait of a rnaiac. - - • 1 

Fassbinder only played in it;-yet* it 
turned out to be his film. ■ 

The shortcomings, for which he is not 
responsible, have to be accepted. The 
.viewerls. gain is a last, almost-inlimaty. 
glance at Fassbinder — one stone in the 


VoikerHage ( 
(Frankfurter AUgemcIne Zchun* 
fQr Deutschland, 17 July 19S2) 


Hamburg gives big chance to 


sm 


I t happens time and agnin: short, low- 
budget films are produced without 
reaching the eiiiemas because none of 
the powerful distributors want theto. ■' 
The last chance for' such films is fre¬ 
quently the Hamburg Film Pays orga¬ 
nised by AG Kino, tHe federation of 
German cinemas. 

The Hamburg Film Days arc not only 
a festival for dhema goers but also A 
commercial TairTdjr distributors arid'cl- 
rtfema dwnert!' The 1 Viewers play a majot 
role because’thi ticket they buy i$ also a 
ballot to cast a ^ote fbe 1 the filpis they 
like. ' ' 

Hamburg city 8«ves -the festival 
DM120,000. 1 * 

The last event presented 21 films 
from nine Countries. The’ emphasis was 
on new German low-budget films, a 


—X V "1H* -r ---I-. 

• k- jk • 

! Koplin and Renate StegmOIler, is an- 
■ example. 

• . ■ ,1 ,.| r ’ ■ ’ 1 ■ - il- . : I-, - • 

Factory chimneys move past the win- 

• dow of a speeding commuter train to 
i depict the dismal Ruhr area. As library 
i clerk Cha'rlie; having just" paihtbd the 
i town red, aimlessly. yf9qd ers Ihrpugh 
' the deserted street, a corpse drops at hia 

:feet. '•< ' 

i 

. Later, he falls in love with Antje, - 
j whose white-clad-friend is onp ofjhe, 

j underworld big shots. '' 


New York rather than ,lhe Ruhr. It is 
the last of his New York trilogy. ; 

, Dy coincidence rather than design, a 
small group of people meets before'thi 
backdrop of night-time bafc and sub^ 
way stations to enact a surrealistic cri¬ 
me story: A recluse saxophone player 
turns into a mass killer. In the apart¬ 
ment above him lives a whore who Kobl- 
itualiy dances to phonograph niusiq, 
dreaming of stardom. A lonely woman 
drives through night-time streets. Alfaf, 
sweating policeman who is after ) thp 
psychopathic mu si clart argues with a 
woman drug addict. \ ) 

Subway Riders is a blend of film noir 
and new wave elements. .Next to the 
obligatory billiard table there is ,pow 
ope of tha electrbnlc games nfachjnes. 
Hie whisky bottle on the window-sill 
has given way to a can ofbeer.Theseaj- 
my, bare; roonii, are, depicieid flp Jrilr 
liantly cold blue or screaming red. Th^ 
social disillusionment la shown through 
- glaring* bright, punctuated colours. 


‘ , |The shot?, in .Carl Reiners’s film art 

Like in the crime hovels that line .also familiar: the’ camera focuses on the 
Charlie’s bookshelves at- home, ih4 un-i tfitfiVopolls' ot night — a 


CUmetelegietl handbooks are 
available for U.SA/Canada, =, 
AUatrilia, tha Middle East. 
Mfln America, , * 

East Asia and Afrioa.- y„ 


1 i v ( 







*** 15 determined to get to the number of portraits (of Werner Herzog, 
°n of il ail. makes an important Woody Allen and: Milos Forman) and 

JW file allegedly 30-storey build- English language films, some of which 
H 31st f]Qor |o which there is had previously been showp at the Berlin 
• elevator nor stairs. and Cannes festivals. ,| ... . ,. (i .. 

Jfis based on Ihe novel Mord Several of these nims.ahowed a. ten-, 
(Murder on the 31st Floor) depey to adopt elements of the classical 

‘“‘Swedish author Per Wahldd- American detective film. 

mE* l he book in the 1960s, befo- Der lunge 

^ 4 «cces8ful collaboration with his morning’s long shadow) by Raimund 


. wittingly .become^ an extra m a gangster 
! operation. 

The action takes place in an environ- 
| ment alternating between brothel, poli¬ 
ce station, garages and factories. It is 
‘plainly the Chicago of the 1930s set in 
; today’s Ruhr. In the end, Charlie gets 
'arrested and is released again. There 
is no moral.. 

- Amos Poe's Subway Riders is set in 


paplerirnatW tritfikipolls at night — a 
- sight familiar from Hollywood films oF 
the 1940s. 

Suddenly there is a (studio) down¬ 
pour. The mind conjures up a vision oF 
Humphrey Bogart turning up the eg 11a - 
of his trenchcoat and pulling dowri th : 
brim of his at. You are reminded of sce¬ 
nes in The Big Sleep. But this parody of 
the detective film is entitled Tote trageh 
—.Continued on page 12 - - 1 
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BEHAVIOUR 


Social injustice in the legal system, 
say crime researchers 


Y oung criminals who come from a 
normal background are less likely 
to be caught than those from less fortu¬ 
nate backgrounds, says a study by crim¬ 
inologists. 

They say the reason is that the police 
and the legal system look more closely 
at products of broken homes or institu¬ 
tions. 

Children who run away from home 
are really up against it: they are number 
one suspects in the system. 

These disadvantages, says the report, 
are seen by the system as a sort of Le- 
bensfUhrungsschuld, guilty by lifestyle, 
Instead of being taken as a mitigating 
circumstance, they are regarded as dam¬ 
aging evidence. 

The study was by Munich criminolo¬ 
gists for the Bonn Department of 
Youth, Family Affairs and Health. 


Vicious circle 


The Minister Alike Fuchs, spoke of 
class justice when she issued the report. 

The researchers based their two-year 
work on Munich police crime statistics 
from 1971 to 1980. 

They also analysed the biographies of 
juvenije delinquents, interviewed pol¬ 
icemen and social workers and scrutini¬ 
sed files. 

. Thpugh the end product is not repre¬ 



sentative for the nation as a whole, the 
researchers nevertheless consider the 
study is essentially applicable nationa¬ 
ls 

Statistics bear out the old experience 
that most of the recorded repeat crimi¬ 
nals among juveniles come from broken 
homes or had been Institutionalised. 
Unemployed juveniles play a major 
role. 

As with all other types of criminals, 
here, too, theft accounts for the lion's 
share of crime. 

The researchers say that one surpris¬ 
ing element is the fact "multiple 
conspiciousness" (legal jargon) by no 
means automatically leads to a 
“career in crime". 

Only five per cent of the sample figu¬ 
re of 23,400 young criminals who pffen- 
ded a second time continued to offend. 
Most hod no further brush with tl)e law. 
Their crimes were just a passing phase. 
This supports previous findings. 

What is new is the social angle. A 
control group of juveniles who had 
committed crimes but who hadn’t been 
caught were compared with a group of 
convicted recidivists. . . , 
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The researchers believe they have es¬ 
tablished that such social drawbacks as 
broken homes or upbringing in an insti¬ 
tution are not the main reasons for juve¬ 
nile delinquency. 

What actually happens is that the 
police pay particular attention to this 
group. 

But delinquents from a favourable 
social environment are caught' less fre¬ 
quently because the police do not have 
an eye on them. Since they appear in no 
records they also escape the law. 

.The likelihood of being caught is 
greatest for those who were previously 
institutionalised, who come from bro¬ 
ken homes and whose relations with the 
parents, are particularly strained. Failu¬ 
re at school also is important. 

As the study sees it, the resuit is a vi¬ 
cious circle of crime — punishment — 
new crime — and tougher punishment 
. (Hannaverache Allgomalne, 15 July 1982) 


Big chance 

Continued from page 11 

kelne Karos (The Dead don’t wear 
Checks).- 

Rigby Reardon Is the classical private 
detective who would slit his grandmo¬ 
ther’s throat fqf 30 dollars a day plus 
expense's. He sits behind the desk.In his 
grubby little office. His eyes are fixed 
on the opaque glass window of the offi¬ 
ce door on which his name appears in 
mirror writing. 

The shadow of his rich, beautiful 
client falls on the window. When the 
door opens, the promise of the seducti¬ 
ve glint of the eyes from under the wide 
brim of the black hat. 

After faiqtlng in his arms and being 
kissed awake by him, Juliet Forrct enga¬ 
ges Reardon to clear up her father’s 
death. The case is more confusing thun 
The Big Sleep, the Maltese Falcon and 
Casablanca put together. 

: The newly shot materia! is spiked 
with segments of old Hollywood films; 
Burt Lancaster opens the door of a sea¬ 
my, boarding, house; James Cagney is 
seen behind prison bars; Ingrid Berg- 
mann, Ava Oardner and Bette Davis 
put in an appearance as ex-girlfriends. 

: When Reardon finds hJmKlf, a( the 
?nd of i|ls tether, he phones his fellow 
sleuth, Marlow, when you can see 
Humphrey Bogart’s face under the brim 
of his hat, mumbling into the phone, a 
colc| cigarette, in the corner of his. mouth 
and striking a match on his thumbnail. . 

But even when Bogey does not ap¬ 
pear ’on the screen, he is still the lead 
character. 

In the end, Reardon and Juliet He in 
each other’s arms, kissing. And since 
they are not as good at it as Bogey and 
Lauren Bacall, the whole thing is extre¬ 
mely funny. . 

Tote trageii kelne Karos was the run¬ 
away winner with the audience. And it 
Is no coihcidbnce that this genre is ex¬ 
periencing a renaissance at the moment. 

Krischan Koch 

* ’ ' \ 1 . *' . 
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Sorry, haven’t lMEDICIN ^ 

time to Daylight saying not always just a simple 
go to work matter of an extra hour in bed 


P eople would rather fulfil then 
ves in leisure Dursuits than <,*, 


J7 ves in leisure pursuits than at woifrvaylight saving can upset the 
according to a survey. IJ^hm of bodily functions, but the 

Work is the means of earning a IhJifFfCt should not be dramatised, 
rather than un end in itself, was (hegTfears that health could be seriously 
eral reaction, of the survey, in whichJUcteti unwarranted, says a team 
Hamburg-based BAT Leisure ReseiiEDortmund University's Institute for 
Institute questioned a cross seciioijjjwr Physiology scientists headed by 
the German working population. TJsor Joseph Rutenfranz. 

It seems that after-death tributes*/ Tty rc P ort thcir nnd,n 8 s in an arti- 
us: “He died after n lire devoted iSspblished in the magazine Arbeits - 
work”; or "All his energy went 3 Sozialmedizln, Pr&ventivntedl- 
building up • his company"; 3 

"work and devotion to duty lentmJ Ihoally, the adjustment to the new 
ing to his life"; are likely to becon, ^ takes about two weeks, but in 
thing of the past. . igupeople it is longer. 

If the young generation of tod,,, ^ biologic^! function, change ac- 

mains aa outspoken in old age an !*» w lh , e tlme of and f 1 ’ a ort - 
now, future obituaries could v.n W *““" eo . l “ n rh *‘ hm ° ftm re¬ 
read: “He knew how to' make . , 

of hi, leisure time" or “He S* h .? m “e^ dy a 

leisure” Or "He regarded lei,uri U1 > MS “ nd lhe du ™ tl ° n . 0 . f ‘ ha ad ' 

important than work". W"? V “'“’’e’*'? by 

, , . ■ fed indicators os sleep-wakelulness 

Work has lost its mythical and body temperature, 

says Professor Horst Opaschowki,* : 4|ttrvcy Jnvolving 65 peop i a sbowed 
search director of the Institute. grafter the autumn time change, the 
It edmes us no surprise that lelta My temperature increased at 9 a.m. 
time is more important to the -ynllpiii days in succession, although the 
tli&n to the old, for whom work still »:iki»nnally is not until 10 a.m. 
presents the greater value. Another survey involving 167 persons 

The scale of values in the BAT M Qnd ,w in ^ *Pnng was 

puts work in place number font, ifa F*MtQ show the effects of daylight 
“family and partnership", “leinn ■*» Hme upon waking up on work 
time" and "friends and acquaintance survey was curried out in Bri- 

New ideals have emerged in k«m *“ i "“ Feder111 Republic ° f Ger - 

with this scale or values. The penffAJ v , . r . 

be emulated Is no longer 'AkhfrdV* p “" er " s 

er but the “leisure time penonalilf*, * llnt lhow " b * 1be c ' ock ,ook 
_ . , • . . v widerably longer after the spring 

Today's sympathy goes to Uw«» Some people did not ndjust un- 
know how to make the best possible 1 « a Wcc j. 

of their leisure. In Ihe autumn, many of the test per- 

Leisure time, once regarded «« n adjusted within only two to three 
more than h break between while the others took five days to 
periods, hus become n value in lts#» 

right or, as Professor Opn.schowsoF* Ihey tried to adjust to the time chan* 
it, "it hus become emancipated." .' Mut had been foisted on them by 
Fun is for many more importaiil^ their puttemn in u bid to get 
work performance and possession .• *»nc amount of sleep. 

When asked what sort of values Aq {Jjosi all or the “lest sleepers" went 
wish to pass on to their children, on the fust work duy after 




iP^ earlier on the runt work duy after 
rtfttiumn lime shift. But subsequently 
Bjjcnt (0 bed increasingly later than 
- ..TiiiMUfttkMiiM ’xiMiMtiiinBKL before the shift. The pattern 
td. tprina shift was exactly the op- 

\ ^v. ir ,* w . ^j -survey, aimed at establishing 

parents tend to answer: Mity of sleep by measuring brain 

triousness and devotion to dutjMJ Wst S with an electroencephalogram 
more enjoyment of life, open-minw? IC), showed that people had pro- 
ness, gaiety and tolerance. -j ^falling asleep after the time chan- 
• There Is a growing desire for * 

contact that is found more easily inH* 1 fct this was offset by better quality 
re time than at work, the study says* £ecp and a shorter time to become 
The authors describe leisure .time J v »wake | n the morning - at feast, 
the "motor behind a change * EEC showed, 

values" over the pasl 20 years. '-SL^ e Objective feeling did not 

They don't say If the trend will K ® i,k lh = rae««red results. 
nue . . . .we people in the lest claimed 

' „ , ^ ... a- . rt r,hei a week after the spring 

Dr Henbann Feldgen, head on* Jdi-oyer to once more gel a good 
stitute, stresses, however, that **»leep, 
ge of values could benefit marty pwniitjw au . . . . 

. ,■ on the other hand, the 

Perhaps they will prove having slept well came imme- 

for the non-workers ^m° n 8. u8, J21Jr” f lctlhe switch-over and even a 
ners would no longer fcve to most fell that they had slept 

themselves as outcasts. Vfome^f^| n lhe , aiit week of day)ight 
prompted by the general emAncipg "^IUrp c . . 
drive tske a job,could well or lhe more C(lriou5 fin(iing!i H 

me housewives only - w™ J'ken asked about the lime they 
conscience. ^ ^adjust in ge „ e ,al terms, most 

tFnmkninwAtlgeiwd^ra that it was much longer 

.... far.ueuuchlMd* 1 ^heenestablished. 


» un me o\ner nanu, me 

2»°rh a ving slept well came imme- 
y sRerihe switch-over and even a 
. w most ftit that they had slept 
in the last week of daylight 


*->* •* - > .> { ‘ ' v ,v;' > ’ 

Piss m 


Of the 1 371 interviewees, 30 per cent 
said it took them more than two months 
to adjust, 13 per cent spoke of up to two 
monthB and 24 per cent said they need¬ 
ed one month. Only 15 per cent said 
that they adjusted within a week. 

Younger people seem to adjust more 
swiftly than older ones. 

Slightly more than half said that they 
did not go to bed later than usual after 
the introduction of daylight saving time. 

Younger people said they went to 
bed later. But many complained about 
frequent tiredness, inability to concen¬ 
trate and emotional and family pro¬ 
blems. 


A new branch of medicine called eth- 
nomedicine aims to analyse man’s 
uttitudes in various countries and civili¬ 
sations towaards illness and health. 

Ethnomedicine compares cultures, 
hoping that what is learned will benefit 
not only the developing nations but the 
West as well. 

It is so new that the latest encyclope¬ 
dias have no entry on it. 

Yet it has been in existence in a way 
for at least 30 years although H has been 
of interest primarily to ethnologists and 
people Interested In the more curious 
aspects of alien civilisations. 

An elhnomedical workshop has been 
in existence at the Ethnological Mu¬ 
seum or the Portheim Foundation In 
Heidelberg since 1970. 

The aim is to establish Inter-disclpli- 
nury cooperation between the various 
branches of medicine on the one hand 
and ethology and sociology on the 
other. 

The workshop I* a collection of var¬ 
ious Institutions, scientists and laymen 
and now has some 300 German end 
foreign members. 

Since 1978, the organisation has also 
been publishing a magazine for ethno¬ 
medicine and trans-cu[tural psychiatry 
called Curare. 

The name has two roots; the arrow 
poison (also a major element of modern 
unaesthetics) and the Latin verb curare 
(to care for). _ 


Between 79 and 85 per cent depend¬ 
ing on age had none of these problems. 

The Dortmund researches also inter¬ 
viewed 169 Shift workers and 62 regular 
workers. Daytime workers had a more 
positive attitude towards daylight sav¬ 
ing time, but everyone appreciated the 
spare-time advantages of daylight sav¬ 
ing. 

The shift workers, mentioned above 
all the possibility of more time for their 
families. The drawbacks, especially for 
shift workers, were to do with sleep. 

Road accidents are influenced by 
daylight saving. 

A comparison made by Dr. Gflnter 
Pfaff and Professor Ernst Weber, both 
Of Heidelberg, showed that there more 
accidents in 1980, when daylight saving 
time was first introduced than in the 


Trying to get 
the best 
of all worlds 

The magazine ts a mouthpiece for the 
workshop's world-wide effort to impro¬ 
ve the Image of folk medicine, to exami¬ 
ne its practices and to encourage Its 
beat features to be adopted Into tra¬ 
ditional the health systems. 

To understand how an ethnological 
group and its medicine are related eve¬ 
rything that relates to Illness and health 
must be regarded as part of the civilisa¬ 
tion of the country concerned — very 
much like its religion, language or art. 

Ethnomedicine believes that the de¬ 
velopment of medicine In a nation Is an 
organic process extending over centu¬ 
ries and a handed-down system that is 
in harmony with that nation’s behaviou¬ 
ral patterns in illness and in health. The 
cultural achievements of folk medicine 
require no academic support. 

A comparlspn of the attitude towards 
illness and health in the West and in the 
developing countries aind those of indi¬ 
vidual peoples shows major differences 
— not only in the attitude towards ill¬ 
ness but also In coping with the fear 
that goes wUh it. 
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previous year. The increase was particu¬ 
larly noticeable in the evening and early 
night. 

According to the magazine Medical 
Tribune, the two researchers attribute 
say this is because the effects of day¬ 
light saving last long after the switch¬ 
over. Much of this was due to a genera! 
change in living habits. 

At the end of a working day (which* 
of course, doesn’t get longer or shorter) 
people do not orientate themselves 
by the clock but by their subjective feel¬ 
ing of time which is influenced by (be 
longer period of daylight. 

People tend to overlook the warning 
signals of their bodies and become 
over-tired and hence more accident pro¬ 
ne. • . ■ . ..' , , • 

The Heidelberg researchers also'com- 
pared a random sampllng of the data of 
patients treated for accidents at the Hei¬ 
delberg University Hospital lit May 
1979 and in May 1980. 

The comparison of I 070 patients re¬ 
sulted in a graph that showed a fre¬ 
quency shift by about one hoot ~ cor¬ 
responding tp the time shift." ' 

Rotate /. Mresdtar 
(Stuuprter Zeituni 6 July 1982) 


Modem Western medicine orientates 
itself by scientific thought patterns, in 
physical phenomena that can be weigh¬ 
ed and measured. 

Ethnomedicine does not say that this 
is aii wrong. Nor does It deny the enor¬ 
mous progress medicine has made this 
century. 

But the realisation that illness con¬ 
cerns not only the body biit the mind as 
well is spreading. 

The sick person must be viewed not 
only as an individual but as part of his 
erfvlfonMenf and fife ftni/jy." ' ' '■ 

It is here that' tradition-steeped 
methods of treatment (hat devote much 
time and attention . to. the Individual 
have an edge over soulless technologi¬ 
cal medicine. 

The Industrial countries tend to over¬ 
look the fact that It was largely'the de¬ 
velopment of health insurance that 
made many of our medical achieve¬ 
ments possible. 

Modem Western medicine supplan¬ 
ted the last vestiges of folk medidne by 
•enabling the patient to go to the doctor 
and get drugs without having to worry 
about the cost. •' 

' But in developing countries, there Is 
little cash available for medlcihc!. 

This means that an Ipdian or Affiftifi 
peasant who has broken a leg capVft'ay 
fpr long in hospital because,that 'would 
niln his faitilly financially. t ' ’ 

Experts estimate that ,up to ,8P .per 
cent of patients in the developing .world 
still make use of traditional foik medici¬ 
ne- " • .1. Mi.. 

1 As a result, ethnomedicine suggests a 
careful analysis of medical pluralism in 
the developing countries by using both 
scientific and folk medicine. By> over¬ 
coming the mutual mistrust; between 
doctors, trained in Western medicine 
and traditional curers It,should be pos¬ 
sible to build up a system using both 
approaches. • 1 • 

The magazine Curare Is promoting 
this idea by providing comprehensive 
information pn research results, includ¬ 
ing field research. 

This is supported by regular confe¬ 
rences, held since >1973. Some medical 
schools now also offer lectures and se¬ 
minars on ethnomedicine. 1 j < 

Elisabeth.Hinz. 

(Cenftnil-Aiueiger Bonn, 10 July. 1981) 
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All everyone has ever wanted to r 
— and more — about women 




T his a book that is going to be 

mishandled. 1 It will become dog-ear¬ 
ed, It'Mil get flecked with coffee. Its 
'957 pages will become smudged with 
■dotes and sCHbbles. 

Thousands bf students, academics, 
journalists politicians and men and 
Women from all walks or life will use it 
■ and gain inspiration from it. 

Die Frauenfrage in Deutschland is a 
.bibliography.containing information on 
tabout 12,000 publications about w.om- 
.en! ;• i. 

t ,; It is claimed to include everything 
published in the Oerman-speaking 
.yyorld.plps.a selection of foreign litera¬ 
turepublished between,1931 and 19^0. 

'The project ,was a mammoth sleuth¬ 
ing operation/; 

The West Berlin magazine Courage is 
, P ar t of it,as .the publications of 

Deutsche'BOcherei in Leipzig and the 
- rulings of the Federal Criminal Court in - 
, Gqlpgpo/B$rVm. VN reports areiuUo in- 
.ClutfSk, , if! .1 ■! 

..(..ppw.did..this .work that called for de¬ 
cades of patient research come about? 

goes.back to, the Initiative,,of<the 
. jjputseher tfykademifcertonnenfyund (Fe- 
, deratio p of, German. w.omen academics) 
whose objective it was to research;.and 
do.9ume^t women's'proems. 

.'fhe precursor of (j^ls bibliography 
comprised' information on publications 
between 1926 an0 1932. It was comple- 
'.tectra. 1 ^ 32 ' 'but the .Nazi takeover 

new regime's repression of pre-1933 
cultural products. 

Tti .order to dvdid 'NazI glelchschal- 
f yuilgi the Fedferatlori decided to disband 
' tifiW Hitler cable to f>6tocr.' 1 

One of the last things it did 1 was to 
■publish! -the bibliography; though I 
- don't > know; Whether it ever found its 
way to*library shelves* » j 1 . -i .« 

-•>'• TTiei Federation was re-established 1 in 
1949 and instantly continued its biblio¬ 
graphical task,- publishing sections as 
.thoy wpre,completed.,r - . ■ i 
ua the wealth <?f informedon, contained 
,ip.the,cpipnlet^d, bibliography is.at first 
confusing. The user soon becomes 
jpes^efi, by irresistible.curjosiiy, and a 
1 senseqf ( a<hfenii)reaqd discovery. .... 
It,ls also a,bit of social history. The 
iil*'th'^intel|ecfuit life caused by 
jj|jte l&'cjeariy disfcirnlble. ; 

J 'Mrlrig tHe jji(seiy of- tlie‘ #y 193ps, 
political and Economic upheavals, wide 
jdJfftVetfCbsp bfIdflinjofa^werb thVpWn up 
^H^eHhStfyy anq^tt bystich • till dk J& 

' EieUt&neg *FHt odH'sireben. Die deutkche 
Frau und das Vateriand (Striving 
•among'Germaft Women.-The German 
-women arid the Fatherland) rubs •shoul¬ 
ders with:/?/* koUcklive Frau (Collecti- 
-ve womfcn.)i'i : iti > .. 
n-The’I Vtriagsgenieinschaft des Allge- 
•mefheth' DeutSctien ( Gewerkschafksbun- 
des,"- a- IfedS' urtiort publishing house, 

< publish ed’ Did Frau gttidrt 'lriS tfahsl 
Die Frau gehOrt ins Haus ? (The WOrti- 
: unjbAtopgs in thei*Home! <The Woman 
"itolftogs jn4hjB. Homo?). . i S i .;. s s 
1-rLike tddayr all political'parties wooed 
women as potential voters; ' - ■! ’ •; ui 
'/'(Che (Deutsche Voikspartei (German 
^People’s Party) Courted' women voters 
withi,pamphlets tike Frauen fragen der 
■ Gegenwart (Women’s questions of our 
Time); the Social Democrats issued in¬ 
formation sheets entitled Die Genossin 


Die Frauenfraga In DeubtoMand, 8aur Ver- 
lag, Munich; B57pp; DM148. 

(The Woman comrade) or. Bfatt d$r 
arbeitenden Frau: GJcichfieit (The 
Working Woman’s paper: Equality). 

But there .were also idealising publi¬ 
cations! such as Die Kuitur .f/er Frau. 
Fine Lebenssymphonie der Frau des 20. 
Jahrhunders (Women’s culture. A life- 
symphony Of 20th century Woman). The 
title .was clearly intended to captivate 
the imagination and boost sales; 1 But it 
was an uphill struggle. ' * ; 

• A few pages further along the sense 
of discovery and adventure is dulled. 
.There are titles like $o ,schafTen. wirt 
M&doleinqatz in Pflichtfahr‘(Thus. we 
Work! G.iris.in Action during-the:Puty 
Year); A Uttjel ,am Wcstwall (Girls on 
the .Western Defence Front); Die altger- 
manische Frau und wir (The ancient 
Germanic Woman and Us); Die rassen- 
hygienischen Aufgaben des weiblichen 
Arztes (The raqe-hygiene function of 
the Woman Doctor); 'Frauen helfen sie - 
gen! (Women’s contribution to Victo¬ 
ry!). 

What a treasure trove; and what a re¬ 
lief as titles gradually change tjieir tenor 
the closer We come to oilr era. 

To cope with the wealth of material, 
the'editors liad to resort to classifica- 
tions such as women’s In agazines; orga¬ 
nisations and associatiohs; the woman 

.i . ‘ i>, .» -«i 


in society; partnership and marriage; 
sex; motherhood; child rearing and 
education; the working woman, etc. 

Many of the titles lifted show that the 
authors tried to startle or impress their 
readersjhip- • 1 i • ■ 

■ For example: Die •■Personality- des 
A ienseben in der Bewertung der neue- 
ren kirchiicben Ehegerichtsbarkeit. Der 
actus human us ate wesentlicher Mass- 
tab for die sogenannte<‘ ''impotentin 
moralis’ 1 , dargestellt naeh <der neueren 
Rechtsprechung der S.R. Rota ■ unfer Be- 
rOcksichtigung der Ehelehre des Zwei- 
ten ■ vatikanisohen Konzils (Human per¬ 
sonal ity as assessed by recent ecclesias¬ 
tic marriage jurisprudence. The-actus 
humanus as an* essential yardstlbk' of 
the socalled “ifnpotentia - moralis” . de¬ 
picted os per the 1 recent sullhg- by the 
Rota, taking into account the marriage 
dogma as seen by the Second Vatican 
Council). 

• It was here that I took a break! After¬ 
wards ' I ; 'found an idyll 1 under- the 
Heading' "Woman’s Childhood 1 * and 
Youth” 1 . 1 A small sampling of titles: Rein 
sein und reif werden (Being pure und 
' inaturihg); 1 Knos'pen; vom Sinn der 
JungmSdohetijahrt (Budk, the meaning 
of Girlhood Years); Immer froh sein 
(Always-Happy); For die Lidbe geschnf- 
fen (Made for Love): ■ Vom Ritigen uhd 
Siegen jungerFfeldinnnen (Struggle and 
Victory'of Young'WomedHeros). - : ‘ 

■ *■ i • t. • i t vJ.'ii.i lii'j i. i,. i. :• 


The lessons and the messages 


.»»■ • • • - l ) !• 




*<» ■ • • •« ■ w' •• ’•»'> ■ 1 -I* A «;■ 

I . . "'i ill ;m .*'• -n 


.<4 *! -.i-i. ,i I! .i • 

fe lPG • 







■Die closer to 1980, the more qX- erman anti-terror experts and In- 
and aggressive the titles. For insij*.,actors are in international de- 
Kann die Herrschaft der M8nnerg3r] 

chen warden? (Can male rutTficular Interest has focused on the 
breached 7); Schdn tst die crotisd* ^ GSG 9 anti-terror squad, which 
wegung eines angst/osen Kdrpen (i to fame following the spectacular 
Beauty of the Erotic Movemcnij o,- ‘ i-. 0 f hostages in Mogadishu, So- 
Fearless Body); Stache! i m ^ I977< 

(Thom in the Flesh); Ober die Bn exporting this sort of expertise is a 
bungen vo/7 Liebesverhtlltnisseo i j^te matter and has been at the cen- 
Mttte[streckenrnketen (The interplay much political and moral debate. 
Romance and Medium-Range ^professional training of this na- 


lcs). The index alone covers 140 

, 1 tested the work by looking for) 
thilde Vaerting’s timeless book Diti 
bfiche Eigenart im Mdnnerstaat und 
jwlnn/ichc Eigenart im Frauenst #«( 
male. Character in a Mule State« 
Male Character in a Female State), 


Lij associated with exports of arms, 
^German authorities face similar 
(otkms. 

Htv flexible can a democratic coun¬ 
ter exports of this kind? Is there 
pvantee against the misuse by less 
^jocratic countries. 


The book has n cliaptcr on cloiai^ ^.°^ su Ppl*® s 1* ® long one: 
expression und instrument of wJ^k-talkica, police cars, laboratories 

jwl equipment for police training 
» P«t of one of Germany's 
["&■. tLyL’«IH m export articles, internal se- 
I,. in Germany”. 

the audacSous freeing of 
on , Somalian runway In 1977, 
According to the . author, the pJLiadeskrimina/amt(BKA) t the Ger- 
whp appears ip the nude .ot; who cSi Federal CID, and in particular its 
persuaded to wear revealing,clotlwfefwf squad, the GSG 9, have been 
always the,underdog. Nakedness |n pined with requests to train and 
to ,an attitude of subjection vja mi insecurity foces in other countries, 
devious paths. „ Witkians in Bonn are faced with the 

This is the conclusion the control ^ cc ^ ons ‘ 


sial woman sociologist reached inlm Interior Minister Gerhart 


• .The booklet can still be boughtfn 
its publisher, FrauenselbstverUg, ft 
lin, us the bibliography tells us. 

' All that remains to be said Isthitf 
editors; Dorothea 1 Frandsen'Mi 


S t lays: "Determining the limits to 
idecisloni is just as difficult as in 
fern of arms exports." 
lun is really only responsible for 
tynllon with police forces In other 
{flUriti. On providing equipment he 


'Dilvendilil, have done a splendMtf^, „ |n „ r the Qennan 

nf u/nrU 1 h rhfii-t* n mnctnrniPPP 11 l !a < . . ... 


of work. In short: a masterpiece. ") 
Esther Kriorr-Aato' 


. Not so with men. Here, wealljri 
not nialtci; and its blessings or cu 
arc balunced. 

. Poverty goes well wilh jioth Vf* 
women und In most cases camill 


isierpicce. office, which must base Its do- 
r criteria of foreign policy when 

(Pie Well. 7Mill (ttSag which countries should receive 

. 

. . pout DM 10 million Is set aside in 
Here, weallfi fa Akidget for this each year, 
lessings or cia Decisions are made with discretion 
,> ^without public explanation, 
dth .hoihmpau As stale minister Peter Corterier ex- 
cases canu ilaf /4cd to (he independent Member of 


F airy'lalds don’t necessarily belong 
lit sonte' distant past cVen Ihough i 
many of them ’depict woMh as ibbmls- 
slve. 1 ' " "■ ,l 1 

There are afsb'those;thbt dfesm'rd- 
belllous step-daughiers and Sell-assured obedience is rewarded, 'regardless of 
princesses Who courageously tUm"a 'sdx/’" > •' r i •■•••.«;■ 

s^and; against', traditibnal ^ays' of up- ' Perhaps, (he WutHonl’.'sb^Wiiti; ihe 

W8 and ■ their envirbnment ahd female fairy tale characters ar^jiidged 

who insist bn having (heir' saj( in' ma'r- only by their obedient,of disobedient 

ned life, ^ 1 tjel^viqur While corresponding actions 

, ' P e ,5? . Pfo^ressiV4" de^ibtio'hd or of miW cHirdblers; ire sbeh as' pari df 

women in Tairy tales are 'spbtligHted in other qualities MV pl^y 'a role"In j'udg- 

an essay on sex-related fairy, twe.attftu-.ingthem.... .. ... r ::'. • ; 

;des by psychologists Dr Dorothee Other findings correspond to conven- 
(Bierhoff-Alfermann, jSimone Bfthat)views. Intellect is more emphast- 
)and Angelika Kittel or Giessen Univer- S ed in males than in females. The male 
jsity In the magazine Psybhoiogie in Er-v *' fbiry tafe-hero's destiny is dele min eh 
' z,e ^ n S und Untemcht. by th'fe attfda'rtt 6f btitins Wb has While fe- 

: The “census” the authors made in the male destinies depend on looks. j 
■ re8lm . of fairics and magWrfn*. fiaq cdftid 11 Bertucy is usually the criterion if per- 
up with some surprises. Ih th? 80 'fdjry ^aflVhltiei'more or less along the line* 
tales under review, there art 4l pdh eerit - 1 ' bl**anyWay who is beautiful must aisb 


moral approbation. : jMjimjiu Heinz Coppik during a dc- 

As in rculity, the fairytulewWjJjplii Ihe Bundestag in March: 
ficntjuljy u housewife while the hi|sfc“rwperatlort In (he field of police act!* 


is the provider. ■. i 

., tyen so, the fairy talc husband io 
not have a noticeably dominaMP 11 
lion. Both arc shown equally cf !tl 
.ihflir function ns spouse and pw* 
Ti)e .father's child rearing flinch® 1 ! 
.h^jd in high esteem. I 

,. )n about half of nil controversid^ 


^**#1 Its guiding principle Ihe de- 
N of consiitulionai structures, 
[Hrtkular the principle of using rea« 
pkmcni to fight crime,” 
hh was ill Corterier had to iay t for 
IJipecine details are worked out 
p tae recipient country on a itrlctly 
PwiiilbMls”. 


yn B m 8 | S5U « «1« '“iSfcwliWMon enough for.ueh dl,- 
.hod, by the husband Nfe n „ rcdplent ^ untrjel , , boMt 

jyays.it is he who picks a h f W|i«not,l| the most demoeritlc. 

a«S^«°uen^eBonn know the ri.k 
MS^ of ^ir choice, 12 ob.erv.llon vehicle. 

...U. though ftiry 

J d HJg traffickers. Political oppo* 
"rtnay well be at the receiving end. 


show a lopsided picture of lb c *f 
and their respective authority.,dlf' 
thors conclude that some of theinfl 


[females, meaning that that sex is not 
| under-represented — especially when 
'.compared with the.26 per cent in Ger- 


be good.” 

This, the authort'sliy^sb^tly‘dom - 
.nates real romance .as well.vBe&utifi 1 


, . , " .... ' - ■ vuiMiitav nviii' uwauilii 

man school readers, where they clearly women are automatically endowed wit 
play a secoridarv role...LTf . 


play a secondary role. ’ 

The analysis or character trails also 
came up with some startling results. 

Thus, for instance, males are more 
1 frequently described as courageous and 


pleasing characteristics while their ugi t 
sisters are stereotyped as having all th : 
nasty traits. , 

In 32 of the fairy tales reviewcq, 
beauty* in women* resulted' in positivb 


, ■ _, ... - , “ 1*1 WUIIICM ICSUIICU 111 publlivc 

j independent than females. But the fe- consequences and only iq two. did h 
j males are more often depicted as rebel- ■ lead to unwelcome effects: The fairy ta- 

I l °'ru' • .l . 11f -T*' les dO'ttotTSpeclfically depict the cons©- 

\ j. 111,5 15 ^ enlo ^f SUr bnslng as'disobeM*!:; quenvJHidfUgliHesSJ- i> i - 
idience and rebelliousness in folk lbre is; 1 ■ RiChes 'aVe' detrinibrttfll (o fairy tal: 
.always . suqject , to... punishment .while. females,and spoil, their characters^...,. 


■ SECURITY 

Exporting the expertise 
to handle rebellion 

The Federal government in Bonn has dellvered« or Is delivering, operational 
equipment and expertise for police forces in about 30 nations In various parts 
of the world. In recent years, most have been African nations. About two dozen 
experts each year follow up the equipment deliveries with advice. Heavily 
sought is the expertise that goes to make up an anti-terror operation squad... 


Internal security training is beyond, 
doubt the special G$Q 9 anti-terror. 


iituia vunv.iuuc inm SQiii** u « “ . .1 li; . - " r 

mo^e balanced behavioural pati^i ^underlying political calculation 
In ten percent of the review^ “ equipment and train* 

husband and wife lackle .dec 1 ? li will lead to greater proxl- 
1 jointly: ;l ’ " " ! J lh « imaller countries In Africa 

"A nice example of this Is provided Anb World, thus Improving 
“Tom T^umb" wilh its ^assd^ethat* ’Wnces 0 f exerting a political In- 

>frdt ! the tw'd helpless 1 parents. W . 

put their children t6 i>e d v. d ^ Bonn thinks that only a 

whut had to be done and « . Quipped police force will bo able 
thafi r..; . * " ^{“ A bsUnced way. Politicians 

'.wThe very factihat fairy tales gen ’W6*(pwards the many petsona! 
•point' And clearly state what ib 8° . ig^Mt up between the Germah.ln- 
evil dnd because of their and their trainees, which have 

'df Vallies,' make them^^a'suitable[' advamagepua In the Inter¬ 

ment of education and upbnrtgi »’T^Ii|ht tgaJhsl serious Crime, 
authors say, ■ ■ the go-ahead has been 

, They .how irad.«on«l “ We Pordgn Omv., Ui, pr««- 

«ns .nd so.makc thtm a s “ ^44?»7Wl«lon of trtihin, II bp to 
jectof discussion. ' , \ Ro ‘ !l««riof. 

ntpomlblo for oft-th*- 


spot checking of the equipment which 
has been ordered. 

In many cases what the younger de¬ 
veloping countries want is not exactly 
realistic. 

One country asked for a police con- 
trot centre to be built, even though there 
was a total lack of a corresponding in¬ 
frastructure. 

In yet another country, the newly de* 
livered motorcycles were found stand¬ 
ing around in a shed: the batteries were 
empty. 

At present, for example, a member of 
the 1 German Federal Border Guard 
(BGS) is carrying out a 2-week motor¬ 
cycle training course In an attempt to 
help remove this lack of expertise. 

Bonn's equipment aid programme is 
usually planned on a long-term basis. 

In Algeria, for example, Germany has 
been helping set up a directional radio 
network together 
with an urban VHF i v j ‘ ‘ 

network in Algiers f 
since 1969. North 
Yemen has shown 
interest in walkie- 
talkies, and Jordan 
has asked for a tele¬ 
communications 
workshop and two 
sets of instruments 
for checking techni¬ 
cal equipment. Be¬ 
nin and Lesotho aro 
to receive police 
cars. Kenya would 
like to have a spe¬ 
cial unit of observa¬ 
tion vehicles. Whe¬ 
ther it’s Somalia, 

Tunisia ... or 
somewhere ■ else, 
most are interested 
in removing their 
iaok of communication and mobility, 

Vehicles and telecom mpnictions 
equipment have been the mainstays of 
German aid. 

However, sudden political changes 
can upset the most careful political in¬ 
tentions, as Soviet intervention In Afg¬ 
hanistan underlined. 

Up until this time, Afghanistan was 
one of the most heavily supported 
countries. U received Intense police 
training; laboratories; vehicles; school 
facilities. 

The German government was backed 
by completely different motives for its 
decision to allocate DM4m, later 
DM2m, to attempts,to,stem,(hq illegal 
Imports of drugs via Action In the culti¬ 
vating and transit countries themselves.! 

The Bundeskriminalamt paid special 
attention to Bulgaria, a country, which 
has shown itself to be ptfrtldularfy co¬ 
operative during thq.sqvtfrtievvffren it 
was quick to extradite four German ter¬ 
rorists. ^ , 

Many drug traffickers in transit 
through the Balkans with hash or he¬ 
roin have TeH the effect* of such close 

cooperation; ’ 

There are therefore specific German 


interests behind the present BKA train¬ 
ing of Bulgarian drugs experts and the 
provision of laboratories and other 
equipment to the Balkan state. 

All parties involved realise that the 
basis for such activities is a shaky one, 
not only in a political sense. Yugosla¬ 
via, which is not the best of friends with 
Bulgaria, is also interested in German 
help to fight its drugs problem. 

The installation of equipment for 
controlling heavy goods vehicles by 
Germany, a venture worth DMI.5ra, 
has still not been decided on. 

Experienced experts are still not con¬ 
vinced of the effectivity of such equip¬ 
ment 

Aid planned for Turkey has again 
proved to be matter requiring a particu¬ 
larly careful approach. 

Since 1969 Turkey has been receiving 
DM 16m worth of used German polico 
equipment. 


Even before its spectacular liberation 
of hostages in 1977 this unit had trained 
foreign groups. 

The commandant of the Swiss canton 
police in Aargau is just one of many. 
Following the dramatic mission in Mo* 
gadishu, however, the demand for train¬ 
ing by this squad became overwhelm¬ 
ing. 

According to Ulrich Wegener, leader 
of the unit, 60 countries had filed their 
requests for German training just six 
months after the dramatic rescue. 

Wegener Is long since the most travel¬ 
led German policeman. Since 1977 he 
and his team have trained over a thou¬ 
sand specialists in about 30 countries, 
from Austria to Somalia, from the USA 
to Singapore. 

Wegener expressed his deep Tespect 
for his Chinese colleagues in Singapore 
("tough and intelligent”). 

Following the occupation of the the 
mosque in Mecca, most of the GSG 9 
activities have moved to Saudi Arabia. 

At great expense the Saudis not only 
commissioned Wegener and his group 
to train special units, but also set up a 
modern training and accommodation 
centre, calling on the support of Ger¬ 
man firms. 

Twelve members of the GSG 9 squad 
learnt the Arab language especially for 
this purpose. 

Training foreign anti-terror experts at 
home and abroad has often presented 








The kid gloves come off, 

The Turks are now Interested In bul¬ 
letproof vests, protective blankets 
against bomb attacks and more vehi¬ 
cles, but talks on the existing agreement 
between both countries have been slow. 

An increasing number of countries 
have asked for German instructors to 
train their police forces. 

In this case the BKA.is not tormented 
by political qualms. Interior Minister 
Baum refers to the annual training of 
. about two. dozen foreign policemen in 
fingerprinting, modem laboratory tech¬ 
niques and other special subjects as; an 
Important contribution towards coope¬ 
rating In the fight against serious crime. . 

Such crash courses are financed by 
the Ministry for Economic Coopera* 
tion, Some countries, however, such as 
the rich oil-exporting states, pay for 
sending their police to be trained In 
: Germany. . 

One example cited by Baum of such . 
cooperation paying off Is Ljbya, which 
;•haahelpfd a great deal in fighting terro¬ 
rism, * • ; . , . 

Among other things this is put back 
To the fact that over the years 20 Libyan 
police have been trained by the BKA. .. 

, The abaolute. best-seller or experts of 
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the GSG 9 with new and unusual pro¬ 
blems. Hot and unaccustomed climates, 
bad food for the trainees, lack of basic 
sporting training and lack of an under¬ 
standing about modem technology: all 
problems which demand particular skill 
and an appreciation of the specifio dif¬ 
ficulties In each country. 

Ulrich Wegener regards all. these ef¬ 
fort as q<t Importam opntributjon to- 
wardi fighting International terrorism, * 
In the process he himself has set up 
many International contacts, a valuable 
asset li) times of danger;.' * 

; Is the exporting of Internal security 
more than must aid for ndlghbjoufe and 
friends the world over? There’s no 
doubt about if. the training and equip¬ 
ping of police in many countries, la a 
part of foreign policy for 'which: there 
are ho sura-fjre criteria. U wiji therefore 
always remain controversial In indivi¬ 
dual oases. One tiling always 1 calms the 
critics down ; *The supply of j weapons 
and munitions \i, Absolutely put. of the 
question" i ; * • '!• 

Thera are: many good' reasons for 
Sticking to thia principle^ 

; V : Karl-HeimKrumm 
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